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CHAPTER  I. 


MAGGIE. 


Up  the  grand  staircase  was  Nelly  led  to  a  suite  of 
rooms,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  use  of  herself 
and  her  husband.  Over  the  material  luxury  and 
richness  that  reigned  through  all  their  appoint- 
ments, was  cast  that  indescribable  air  of  elegance 
and  well-considered  refinement  that  marks  a 
woman's  care  and  taste ;  and  that  like  a  veil  of 
finest  texture,  adds  interest,  charm,  and  softness 
to  the  beauty  it  enshrouds.  Indeed,  Maggie's 
best  attention  had  been  lovingly  expended  on  the 
preparation  of  these  apartments  for  the  reception 
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of  the  young  couple,  and  her  own  hands  had  filled 
the  vases  with  flowers,  and  her  own  rooms  had 
been  laid  under  contribution  to  supply  many  of 
the  charming  trifles  that,  scattered  about,  gave 
this  air  of  cheerful  occupation  to  every  chamber. 

The  dinner  was  an  extremely  elaborate  affair, 
served  to  those  four,  in  the  great  dining-room, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  a  solemn 
gathering  of  country  magnates,  and  it  would  have 
been  as  oppressive  as  such  assemblies  commonly 
are,  had  not  Maggie's  childlike  gaiety  relieved  it. 
Perfectly  conscious,  however,  of  the  incongruity 
of  such  state  with  the  occasion  that  called  it  forth, 
she  contrived — her  father's  wish  of  duly  impress- 
ing Nelly  satisfied — to  introduce  the  first  arrange- 
ments for  a  change  in  this  respect. 

"  Papa,  don't  you  think  this  room's  rather  cold  ? 
though  the  days  are  warm,  still  the  September 
evenings  get  a  little  chilly — or  I  fancy  so." 

"  To-morrow,  my  dear,  we'll  have  a  fire." 

"  Ah,  no,  not  fires  yet ;  let  us  fancy  we  have 
summer  as  long  as  we  can.     Why  not  dine  in  the 
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little  dining-room  while  we're  alone  ?  it's  far  more 
sunny  there  all  day,  and  so  keeps  warm  in  the 
evening.  Yes,  you  will,  I  know  you  will ;  Nelly 
and  I  would  like  it  so  much  better;  I  see  she 
would,  though  she  hasn't  begun  to  speak  out  her 
mind  yet." 

And  so  she  gained  her  point.  She  never  tried 
one  that  it  was  not  really  desirable,  and  for  the 
general  comfort  or  advantage  to  gain,  and  then 
she  commonly  did  so  by  yielding  at  first  to  her 
father's  will,  and  then  gently  and  coaxingly  bring- 
ing in  her  own ;  or,  as  her  own,  that  of  those  in 
whose  behalf  she  pleaded. 

Next  day  Nelly  was  paraded  through  the  house 
by  her  father-in-law,  and  while  doing  justice  by 
her  expressions  of  admiration  to  all  its  splen- 
dour, her  own  tact,  much  more  than  the  injunc- 
tions of  her  husband,  induced  her  not  to  testify 
too  demonstratively  to  Mr.  Carew  the  feelings  of 
wonder — almost  bewilderment — with  which  its 
extent  and  magnificence  inspired  her.  To  Mag- 
gie she  felt  she  might  do  so  without  hesitation ; 
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but  she  perceived,  instinctively,  that  with  her 
father-in-law  a  different  line  of  conduct  was  wholly 
necessary  to  keep  up  in  his  mind  the  considera- 
tion with  which  he  regarded  her ;  and  according 
to  this  perception  she  acted. 

This  ceremony  concluded,  Nelly,  to  her  great 
relief,  was  permitted  to  join  Magdalen  in  her  own 
little  sanctum. 

^'  Oh,  how  bright  the  room  looks,  and  how 
delicious  it  smells  !"  Nelly  exclaimed,  giving  ex- 
pression to  her  first  sensations  on  entering  it.. 

"Ah,  doesn't  it?  is?i't  it  a  treasure  of  a  room? 
I  do  so  love  it ;  it  is  such  a  little  world  to  me  ! 
It  only  wants  one  thing,  and,  please  God,  if  I  live 
till  next  spring,  I  shall  have  my  roc's  egg — a  little 
conservatory  at  the  end  there,  with  a  door  broken 
into  it,  and  a  large  transparent  glass  over  the 
chimney-piece,  through  which  I  shall  always  be 
able  to  see  it,  even  when  I  can't  leave  my  sofa, 
which  I  can't  sometimes  in  the  winter.  I  used  to 
have  a  cruel  doctor,  who  wouldn't  let  me  have 
Howers  in  my  room,  but  I've  a  darling  now,  who 
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allows  me,  if  they  don't  smell  verij  strong,  and  I 
turn  the  dear  things  out  at  night!  Oh,  if  you 
knew  how  1  used  to  pine  for  them,  and  how 
happy  it  makes  me  now  to  have  them  !  Do  you 
love  flowers  ?" 

«0h,  dearly!" 

"  Your  hand !  I  knew  by  the  way  you  looked 
at  mine,  when  you  came  in — by  the  way,  you 
inhaled  their  perfume — that  you  did.  Most 
people  think  it  a  duty  to  love  children,  flowers, 
and  music,  and  therefore  vow  they  do  whether  it's 
true  or  not.  But  they  never  take  me  in.  Tell 
me,  ladybird,  what  are  you  going  to  do  to-day  ?*' 

"  Nothing  particular,  I  believe." 

"  Erie  has  made  no  arrangements  with  you  ?  " 

"  None." 

"Then — then  it  would  be  so  nice  of  you " 

"What  would?" 

"  To  go  out  with  me ;  you  wouldn't  mind  ?" 

"  Mind  ?  it's  exactly  the  thing  of  all  others  I 
should  like  best  1" 

"  No,  really?"  and  Maggie  looked  half  delighted, 
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half  incredulous.  "Will  you  mind  walking  by 
my  pony — I  can't  go  faster  than  a  walk,  you  see, 
it  makes  my  heart  palpitate  so,  and  stops  my 
breath — or  would  you  rather  go  with  me  in  the 
pony  chaise?" 

"  Just  whichever  you  would  prefer." 

"  Well — if  you're  quite  sure  you  don't  care — 

1  think  I  should  like  to  ride.  1  feel  strons 
enough  for  it  to-day,  and  soon  it  will  be  too 
cold.  What  hour  would  you  like  to  go?  at 
three?" 

"By  all  means." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Carew 
senior  entered. 

"  Ellen,  how  do  you  wish  to  spend  the  after- 
noon? have  you  made  any  arrangements  with 
Erie?  shall  I  order  your  horses,  or  would  you 
prefer  a  drive  ?" 

"  Oh,  papa,  that's  all  settled  !  I'm  going  to 
ride,  and  she's  going  with  me  !  Isn't  it  nice  of 
her?" 
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"  Very  much  so,  indeed,  my  dear ;  very  kind 
of  you,  Ellen.     Shall  you  want  me,  Maggie  ?" 

'^  Just  to  put  me  on  the  pony,  please,  that's 
all.     Nelly  and  I  are  going  by  ourselves." 

"Not  outside  the  park,  then,  my  dear ?"  Mr. 
Carew  said,  looking  shocked.  "  If  you  met  any 
one,  it  would  have  such  a  singular  appearance 
that  you  should  be  unattended  !" 

"  No,  we  won't  go  out  of  the  park." 

"  Very  well ;  I  shall  be-  at  your  orders,  my 
dear;"  and  Mr.  Carew  stalked  majestically  from 
the  room. 

Nelly  and  her  sister-in-law  chatted  till  it  was 
time  to  prepare  for  the  ride.  Maggie  wore  over 
her  habit  a  large  loose  cape,  falling  below  the 
waist,  which,  like  her  dresses,  dissimulated  the 
unfortunate  curve  of  which  she  was  fully,  yet, 
owing  to  her  total  absence  of  all  vanity,  not  pain- 
fully conscious ;  indeed,  she  conceived  the  defect 
to  be  much  more  apparent  than  it  really  was,  and 
always  regarded  herself — yet  quite  resignedly, 
and  with  no  bitterness — as  an  object  which  only 
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the  compassionate  indulgence  of  those  around  her 
rendered  not  offensive  to  the  eye. 

Tenderly  the  father  lifted  the  little  fragile 
creature  into  the  saddle,  and  gathered  up  her 
reins. 

"  If  you  please,  Ellen,  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  keep  as  much  as  you  conveniently  can  near 
the  pony's  head,"  he  said.  "  It  is  very  steady, 
but  if  it  should  start,  or  make  a  false  step  !" 

Nelly  promised,  and  they  started,  Mr.  Carew 
watching  them  till  at  the  turn  of  the  avenue 
that  hid  them  from  sight,  Maggie  turned  round 
and  kissed  her  hand  to  him.  He  returned  the 
salute,  and  went  in. 

"Let  us  go  up  that  hill,"  Magdalen  said,  "if 
it  won't  fatigue  you — will  it  dearest  ?" 

"Oh,  no!"  Nelly  said,  laughing,  "I  could  run 
up  it  a  dozen  times  without  being  fatigued  !" 

"  Fancy !"  Maggie  said,  with  an  air  of  wonder- 
ing admiration;  "you  see,  I'm  so  easily  tired, 
that  I  fancy  everybody  is  so.  Well,  we'll  go 
there,  for  there  is  from  the  top — by  that  great 
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cedar — suck   a   view  !     You   can   see   miles   and' 
miles  of  country." 

Magdalen's  account  did  no  more  than  justice 
to  the  prospect  that  was  soon  spread  out  before 
them.     She  gazed  upon  it  with  love  and  dehght. 

"  I  think  this  is  the  place  of  all  others  I  love 
the  best/'  she  said.  "I  seem  to  breathe  freer 
here,  to  forget  myself  and  my  own  infirmities 
more  completely  in  seeing  this  vast  glorious  piece 
of  God's  handiwork  spread  out  before  me  I  Papa 
has  promised  me  that  I  shall  be  buried  here, 
under  the  cedar.  Already  I  seem  at  times  to 
hear  a  solemn  sighing  in  its  branches,  anticipatory 
of  the  time  when  I  shall  lie  there.  Dear  Nelly !" 
— as  her  companion  made  a  deprecatory  excla- 
mation— "  why  should  I  not  speak  of  death  ? 
the  thought  has  in  it  nothing  terrible  for  me. 
Every  day  I  know  it  is  close  to  me,  and  every 
day  I  thank  God  that  He  should  have  so  doubly 
blessed  me  in  making  me  so  happy  in  my  life, 
and  so  happy  in  my  death." 

B  5 
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"I  wish  I  thought  like  you,  Maggie/'  Nelly 
said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Ah,  Nelly,  I  know  few  people  possessed  of 
youth,  and  health,  and  strength,  do  think  so. 
They  have  so  much  to  live  for,  generally  expect 
so  much  in  the  future,  that  they  cannot  count 
themselves  happy  in  the  present,  and  death,  that 
is  to  say,  the  sudden  cutting  off  of  youth,  and 
health,  and  strength,  and  the  closing  of  those 
hopes  and  visions,  seems  very  terrible  to  them. 
I  can  understand  this,  though  the  circumstances 
of  my  own  existence  make  me  feel  so  differently. 
Now  I  have  no  prospects  in  life — I  shall  think 
myself  only  too  much  blessed  if  I  am  allowed  to 
live  out  the  rest  of  my  span  as  I  do  now,  so  I 
am  content  to  loiter  along  the  way,  watching  the 
lights  and  shades  as  they  make  the  earth  beau- 
tiful with  their  changes,  listening  to  the  soqg  of 
every  bird,  delighting  in  the  opening  of  eveiy 
flower — above  all,  in  the  blowing  of  such  flowers 
as  a  face  like  yours,  Nelly,  is  to  me.  Then 
beyond — after  just   a   little   struggle  —  comes  a 
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world — oh,  a  world  that  in  my  days  and  nighti^ 
of  greatest  weakness  and  suffering  1  see  plainer 
than  at  other  times — a  world  which  we  shall  one 
day  contemplate  together,  Nelly — I  am  sure  of 
it." 
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CHAPTEE  11. 

TWO  YEARS  LATER. 

Two  years  have  passed  over  Nelly's  head,  and 
she  has  got  a  home  of  her  own.  I  wish  I  could 
say  it  was  a  happy  one;  but  it  is  not — far 
from  it.  Her  husband  is  an  idle  man,  and  fully 
verifies  the  statement  the  old  hymn  makes  with 
respect  to  idle  hands.  He  tries  a  variety  of 
modes  of  scettino-  rid  of  his  time,  and  monev,  and 
respectability,  and,  as  regards  the  two  latter,  at 
all  events,  is  eminently  successful.  Newmarket 
knows  him  well ;  so  do  most  of  the  hells,  and 
various  other  resorts  of  an  equally  creditable 
character,  in  the  metropolis;  and,  as  may  be 
supposed,  this  mode  of  life  has  wonderfully  de- 
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veloped  in  his  nature  those  qualities  the  existence 
of  which  has  already  been  more  than  suggested 
in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

Frequently  Nelly  is  left  alone  for  weeks  in  the 
pretty  little  house  the  elder  Mr,  Carew  has  fur- 
nished for  the  young  couple,  within  an  easy  walk 
of  Colnbrook ;  but  it  is  not  the  solitude  that 
troubles  her.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  in  her 
husband's  absence  that  she  can  enjoy  any  tranquil 
moments,  and  she  has  a  lovely  boy,  somewhat 
more  than  a  year  old,  beside  the  almost  constant 
society  of  Maggie,  to  brighten  that  solitude. 

What  troubles  her  is  the  knowledge  of  what 
her  husband  is,  of  the  course  he  leads ;  the  disgust 
and  the  terror  with  which  he  inspires  her;  the 
dread  of  such  a  future  she  must  anticipate  the 
probability  of  for  herself  and  her  child. 

He  loves  her  still — sometimes  she  is  disposed 
to  think  that  is  the  worst  of  it — in  his  brutal 
way,  by  fits  and  starts — as  he  loves  his  dog, 
whom  he  caresses  at  one  moment,  and  kicks  and 
curses  the  next — and  his  affection  for  his  child 
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is  of  the  same  nature.  The  consequence  of  this 
naturally  is,  that  the  boy,  who  sees  but  little  of 
him,  and  associates  him  in  his  mind  with  rough- 
ness, caprice,  and  his  mother's  tears,  dreads  and 
dislikes  him,  in  which  feelings  lie  elements  of 
further  disaccord. 

Certainly  the  Fox  may  congratulate  herself  on 
having  done  her  work  most  eftectually.  She, 
too,  is  the  mother  of  a  child,  a  black-eyed,  sallow, 
impish  object,  with  dark  elf-locks,  and  preter- 
natural capabilities  for  mischief,  and  which,  at 
Coolmore  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  confi- 
dently regarded  as  a  changeling,  and  viewed  with 
respectful  terror. 

Victor  Dillon  and  his  mother  are  quietly  settled 
down  at  Rosscronan ;  Kathleen  Moore  is  married 
— a  good  match; — Jack  has  been  three  times 
engaged,  to  the  three  prettiest  girls  who  have 
visited  Carrick  since  Nelly's  departure,  but  some- 
how the  engagements  have  never  come  to  any- 
thing, and  he  is  on  the  point  of  entering  into  a 
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fourth.  The  rest  of  the  family  go  on  much  as 
usual. 

Lorry  M'cSwiggan  is  still,  as  he  would  say, 
"  to  the  fore,"  i.  e.,  in  existence,  disponible,  ready 
for  action.  He  has  had  a  bitter  grief  in  the  loss 
of  the  Posy,  who  has  literally  kicked  herself  to 
death  in  kicking  a  dog-cart  to  pieces,  but  he  is 
striving  to  find  consolation  in  rearing  a  foal  she 
has  left  (her  master  finding  her  useless,  or  nearly 
so,  for  all  other  purposes,  having  tried  to  breed 
from  her),  and  which  already  exhibits  most  of  the 
peculiarities  of  its  amiable  dam. 

"  The  craythur  !"  Lorry  says,  limping  in,  with 
a  broken  shin,  caused  by  a  kick  from  the  inno- 
cent, "  it's  the  very  moral  (query  model  ?)  of  the 
mother,  full  o'  play — full  o'  play  as  an  egg's  full 
o'  mate  !" 

He  sends  occasionally  to  Nelly  wonderful  spe- 
cimens of  caligraphy,  in  which  he  inquires,  in  a 
single  sentence,  respecting  her  health,  that  of  the 
child,  and  that  of  the  "  cowlt,"  and  informs  her 
in  a  similar  style  of  phraseology,  concerning  the 
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sanatory  condition  of  himself,  the  Phooka,  Ban- 
shee, and  the  "  wee  Posy  ;"  indeed,  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  does  not  include  their  "  duty "  with 
his  own. 

As  may  very  reasonably  be  supposed,  the  mode 
of  life  adopted  by  Mr.  Carew  junior  was  not 
calculated  to  obtain  the  approval  of  Mr.  Carew 
senior,  or  in  any  way  to  carry  out  the  views  the 
latter  entertained  for  his  son's  advancement.  The 
marriage  of  the  heir  of  Colnbrook  with  a  penni- 
less girl,  whose  pedigree,  albeit  derived  from  the 
royal  blood  of  Ireland,  yet  in  nothing  advanced 
her  husband's  interest  in  the  county,  or  elsewhere, 
had  been  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  father, 
and  like  many  persons  whose  prejudices  are 
stronger  than  their  sense  of  justice,  he,  with  an 
instinctive  and  unreasoning  impulse,  continued 
to  date  from  that  time,  and  to  attribute  chiefly 
to  that  influence  all  the  gradual  demoralisation 
of  his  son.  True,  he  had  no  especial  complaint 
to  make  of  his  daughter-in-law — he  could  not, 
indeed,  do  otherwise  than  admit  how  greatly  she 
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was  a  sufferer  in  the  same  cause  that  afflicted 
himself;  but  still  his  feeling  towards  her  was 
that  of  a  man  who,  directly,  or  indirectly,  owed 
to  her  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  pain  and 
mortification  he  was  daily  suffering  under,  and 
nothing  but  the  gentle  influence  of  Maggie  pre- 
vented his  treating  her  with  morose  incivility. 

One  evening,  Mr.  Carew  senior  being  absent 
on  business,  and  Erie,  as  usual,  absent  on  plea- 
sure, or  what  he  called  so,  Nelly  had  gone  to 
dine  and  spend  the  evening  with  Maggie.  Both 
dearly  loved  these  little  tete-a-tete  meetings,  which 
they  were  rarely  able  to  enjoy,  and  on  such 
occasions  the  gnawing  cares  that  most  days 
troubled  Xelly,  and,  by  reflection,  IMaggie, 
were  laid  aside,  and  the  natural  gaiety  of  their 
ages  and  natures  indulged  in.  Nelly  related  to 
her  sister-in-law  her  best  Irish  stories,  and  sung 
some  of  the  most  singable  of  Lorry's  songs,  and 
Maggie  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks, 
and  in  return  brought  out  stores  of  French  and 
English  jokes  ;    of  the    former   she  had   a  rich 
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repertory,  gathered  in  the  course  of  many  winters 
spent  on  the  continent  for  her  health,  and  Nelly's 
knowledge  of  the  language,  gained  through  the 
Fox,  and  by  her  connexion  with  Victor  and  his 
mother,  joined  to  her  keen  Irish  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  enabled  her  to  enter  into  the  finesse 
of  these  in  a  way  Maggie  seldom  encountered. 

At  half-past  ten  Nelly  returned  home ;  passing 
by  the  drawing-room  window,  she  was  surprised 
to  see  that  the  room  was  lighted. 

"  Please  ma'am,  master's  come  home,"  the  ser- 
vant said,  who  opened  the  door. 

"  Come  home  ?  when  did  he  arrive  ?" 

"  About  an  hour  ago,  ma'am."  With  a  sinking 
heart  Nelly  turned  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  This  is  what  I  call  a  pleasant  reception !"  her 
husband  growled,  as  she  entered ;  where  the  h — 
have  you  been  ?" 

"  At  Colnbrook,  with  Maggie.  Have  you 
dined?" 

"Dined?  ay,  neat  dining!  Come  home  at 
half-past  nine  o'clock  at   night,   starving — not   a 
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thing  in  the  house  but  a  knuckle  of  cold  ham — 
no  means  of  getting  anything  in  this  d — d  place — 
ypu,  Lord  knows  where  !  If  you  call  this  house- 
keeping, you  and  the  house  may  go  to  the 
deuce !" 

"Why  did  you  not  write  and  say  you  were 
coming  ?" 

"  Write — write !  Why  weren't  you  at  home  to 
attend  to  your  duties  ?  that's  the  question !  You 
pester  me  enough  for  money  for  the  house,  for 
me  to  expect  at  least  to  find  something  to  eat  in 
it  when  I  do  come  !  However,  I'm  going  to 
change  all  these  matters  now." 

Nelly  looked  up  inquiringly,  but  as  he  vouch- 
safed no  longer  explanation,  she  concluded  the 
words  meant  little  or  nothing,  and  paid  no  further 
attention  to  them. 

He  got  up,  and  began  his  usual  trick  of  pacing 
the  room,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  the 
creak  of  that  eternal  boot, — however  he  was  shod, 
there  was  always  one  boot  or  shoe  that  creaked 
dismally. 
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'*  I  say,"  he  at  last  began,  doggedly,  and  with- 
out interrupting  his  march,  "  we  must  clear  out 
of  this  before  the  end  of  the  month." 

"  Before  the  end  of  the  month  !  what  for  ? 
Where  are  we  going  to  ?" 

"  To  London." 

'*  But  how  ? — why  ? — what  does  it  all  mean  ?" 

"  It  means  that  I'm  sick  of  this  cursed  dull 
place ;  that  I  can't  be  always  in  town  and  you 
keeping  up  an  establishment  here ;  and  that  I've 
let  the  house,  furnished,  for  a  year,  with  the 
option,  on  my  part,  of  renewal.  That's  what  it 
means." 

"And  this  without  consulting  me — without 
even  giving  me  a  hint  of  your  intention.  It's 
too  bad !  To  leave  this  place,  where  at  least  I 
had  a  little  tranquillity,  to  take  the  child  into 
town  air — to  leave  Maggie — to  have  this  pretty 
house  and  furniture  spoiled  by  strangers  !" 

And  Nelly  burst  into  tears.  Her  husband 
stopped  his  pacing,  and  placed  himself  before  her. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.     I  told  you  pretty 
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early  in  the  day,  that  I  was  not  one  to  be  bullied 
by  a  woman,  or  to  suffer  her  opposition.  Bear 
this  in  mind,  I  advise  you :  what  it  pleases  me 
to  do,  I'll  do,  be  you  quite  sure  of  that,  and  act 
accordingly ;  neither  anger,  tears,  nor  remon- 
strance, will  ever  have  the  slightest  effect  when 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  a  thing  suits  me, 
so  you  may  spare  them  all." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  sentiment, 
and  seeming  relieved  thereby,  and  filled  with  a 
sense  of  perfect  self-approval,  Mr.  Carew  resumed 
his  march. 

Nelly  rose  and  left  the  room.  Oh,  to  be  a 
slave  all  her  life  !  to  be  crushed  beneath  the 
tyranny  of  those  who  ought  to  be  her  natural 
and  tender  support  and  protection,  and  that  with 
no  issue  now,  no  hope  of  escape  !  no  security 
against  any  amount  or  degree  of  suffering  that 
it  might  suit  the  caprice  of  a  vulgar,  stupid, 
brutal  creature,  whom  she  regarded  with  as  much 
contempt  as  hatred,  to  bring  upon  her  at  any 
time,  without  warning  or  preparation  ! 
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And  to  bear  all  this  in  silence  !  It  was  little 
wonder  if  the  gall  and  bitterness  of  her  life 
turned  inwards,  and  if,  knowing  as  yet  no  higher 
source  of  consolation  and  support,  she  should,  in 
her  heart  of  hearts,  begin  to  arraign  the  power 
that,  as  she  deemed,  had  marked  her  out  the 
unoffending  victim  of  an  unmerited  fate. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 


VICISSITUDES. 


The  home  in  which  Xelly  shortly  found  herself 
installed,  was  a  small  furnished  house  in  Clarges 
Street,  Piccadilly.  Clarges  Street,  albeit  situated 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
quarters  of  London,  is  not  a  very  respectable 
street. 

It  is  tolerably  quiet,  and  it  is  kept  clean  and 
well  watered,  and  the  houses  have,  most  of  them, 
very  unobjectionable  appearances.  They  have 
large  windows,  with  boxes  of  mignionette  and 
stocks  before  them,  and  the  steps  in  front  are 
well  washed  and  whitened,  and  there  are  no  signs 
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about  them  of  poverty,  with  its  habitual  concomi- 
tants of  dirt  and  neglect.  A  stranger  who  was 
induced  to  take  a  house  in  the  street,  would 
probably,  supposing  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  the  inevitable  gloom,  dirt,  and  general  dis- 
comfort that  strike  strangers  habitually  in  most 
houses  in  London  streets,  have  considered  him- 
self fortunate  in  being  so  satisfactorily  situ- 
ated. 

Nevertheless,  in  Clarges  Street,  as  in  many 
of  its  sister  streets,  respectability  is  chiefly — 
there  are  exceptions,  but  I  believe  the  rule  is 
as  I  have  stated — monopolised  by  the  outside 
of  the  houses,  or,  at  least  there  are  so  many 
houses  in  this  position,  that  the  fact  has  thrown 
considerable  discredit  on  the  innocent  abodes, 
as  is  proverbially  the  result  of  living  in  bad 
company. 

How^ever,  so  long  as  the  inhabitants  (tempo- 
rary ones,  for  the  most  part)  of  the  dwellings 
in  question  pay  their  w^ay,  or  have  it  paid  for 
them,   and   go   forth   delicately   attired   in   their 
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smart  broughams,  and  are  careful  not  in  any 
violent  manner  to  outrasre  the  decencies  of  life 
out  of  doors,  where  is  the  mender  of  morals 
who  can  take  any  active  measures  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  such  unoffending  citizens  or  citizen- 
esses?  And  who  shall  state,  as  a  positive  fact,  that 
yonder  lady,  so  faultlessly  and  elaborately  cos- 
tumed and  generally  got  up ;  w^ho  sallies  forth 
mounted  on  her  thoroughbred  horse,  respectfully 
attended  by  her  groom,  or  seated  in  her  charm- 
ing little  turn-out,  to  take  the  air  in  the  Park, 
is  one  w^hom  her  dairy-maid  sister  at  the  country 
farm  dow^n  in  Berkshire  has  ceased  to  count 
as  kin  to  her,  though  some  of  the  very  smartest 
young  men  about  town,  to  say  nothing  of  certain 
of  their  elevated  elders,  regard  her  as  a  most 
delightful  acquaintance  ? 

Kelly  knew  nothing  of  the  moral  cloud  that 
hung  over  the  locality  in  which  she  now  found 
herself  placed,  though  the  material  one  of  coal 
smoke  very  sensibly  affected  her.  Did  her  hus- 
band ? — perhaps  so ;  but  it  suited  him  to  live  in 
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that  neighbourhood.  It  was  central,  comfortable 
enough,  close  to  better  ones,  and,  as  he  said,  since 
Nelly  made  such  a  bother  about  country  air  for 
the  child,  she  might  get  what  was  the  next  thing 
to  it — better  too,  according  to  his  taste — in  the 
parks  close  by.  Besides,  said  he  to  himself,  the 
heir  to  Colnbrook  can  live  where  he  likes ;  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  his  position,  or  that 
acquired  by  the  woman  he  has  deigned  to  raise  to 
a  share  in  his  dignity. 

So  they  lived  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then, 
indeed,  Mr.  Carew  junior's  position  became  very 
clearly  defined,  and  more  generally  recognised 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  For  Mr.  Carew, 
junior,  was  known  as  a  black-leg,  a  gambler,  and 
a  drunkard,  whom  his  father  had  disinherited  and 
cast  off,  and  who  was  henceforth  to  be  regarded 
as  a  castaway  by  the  tradesmen  to  whom  he  owed 
sums  they  had  now  not  the  faintest  likelihood  of 
ever  receiving ;  by  those  who  were  his  creditors  in 
debts  of  honour  so  called;  by  his  servants,  whose 
chances  of  getting  their  wages  were  of  the  slen- 
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derest;  and  by  the  respectable  portion  of  mankind 
at  large. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Erie  Carew 
found  that  a  continental  residence  was  the  only 
one  that  suited  him ;  and  to  Boulogne  he  repaired, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  child,  and  the  nurse 
of  the  latter,  an  Irish  woman,  who  had  attended 
Nelly  from  "  the  ould  counthry,"  in  the  capacity 
of  maid,  and  who  united  both  functions,  to  which 
she  would  now  require  to  add  many  more,  with- 
out regard  to  any  profit  or  loss  that  might  accrue 
from  such  an  unpractical  method  of  proceeding. 

What,  in  all  this,  was  Nelly's  nearest  approach 
to  consolation? 

"  I  never  was  deceived  in  him ;  I  never  chose 
him,  never  loved  him,  never  respected,  never 
trusted  him.  I  have,  at  least,  no  girlish  folly 
of  my  own  to  deplore  in  my  marrying  him:  I 
have  had  no  disappointment,  no  disillusion.  I 
hated  him  the  day  I  became  his  wife,  and  I  can 
hardly  hate  him  much  more,  let  him  do  what  he 
will.     I  never  had  a  wife's  pride  in  him,  so  can  I 
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have  little  of  a  wife's  shame.  Circumstances  have 
tied  our  fates  together,  but  in  all  things  I  feel  as 
I  have  ever  felt — that  to  me  he  is  an  alien,  apart 
and  distinct  from  my  inner  life  and  nature,  and, 
except  as  far  as  his  fortunes  touch  the  material 
interests  of  my  child  and  me,  his  weal  and  woe 
are  nothing  to  me." 

Maggie,  it  is  true,  wrote  her  long  and  tenderly 
affectionate  letters,  and  frequently  sent,  secretly, 
presents  of  money,  and  of  clothes  for  her  and  the 
child,  without  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  they 
could  have  lived  and  covered  themselves;  for 
whatever  money  Mr.  Carew  obtained  possession 
of,  went  almost  entirely  in  ways  of  which  no  ac- 
count was  rendered. 

But  the  strong  love  Nelly  had  for  her  sister-in- 
law  made,  in  her  morbid  state,  this  very  thing  a 
source  of  bitterness  to  her.  There  ought  to  have 
been  no  need  of  it.  This  separation  might  have 
been  spared  her — this  single  consolation  and 
resource  left  to  her ; — she  ought  to  have  been  the 
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friend  of  ^Maggie,  on  an  equal  footing,  not  the 
recipient  of  her  bounty. 

Beside,  the  religious  tone  of  Maggie's  letters, 
though  she  forbore  to  force  the  subject  of  religion 
on  a  mind  she  knew  was  not  prepared  to  have  it 
largely  dwelt  upon,  found  in  Nelly's  breast  no 
responsive  chord.  Maggie's  position,  Maggie V 
nature,  and  Maggie's  fate,  she  said,  were  so  dif- 
ferent to  her's  that  she  could  easily  find  support 
and  grounds  for  comfort  and  reliance  that  were 
denied  to  herself. 

And  so  she  lived  on,  from  day  to  day,  not 
knowing  what  further  disgrace  and  wretchedness 
her  husband  might  bring  to  their  home  on  the 
morrow. 

One  day,  accompanied  by  her  child,  now  four 
years  old,  she  was  walking  in  Boulogne,  when 
something  attracting  his  eye  in  a  shop-window, 
she  paused  to  let  him  look  at  it.  As  she  did  so,  a 
gentleman,  unobserved  by  her,  passed,  started  at 
sight  of  the  profile  his  eye  caught  in  his  progress, 
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repassed,  and  then  addressed  her  by  her  Christian 
name. 

She  looked  up,  startled,  and  in  an  instant 
recognised,  though  much  altered — Victor  Dillon. 

"  Dearest  Nelly !  what  a  happy  chance !  I 
only  arrived  here  this  morning  on  my  way  home 
from  Paris,  and  meant  to  start  to-morrow.  Now 
I  shall  stay  a  day  or  two." 

"  Is  your  mother  with  you  ?" 

"  No ;  she's  at  home,  but  can  spare  me  a  little 
longer  when  she  knows  what  keeps  me.  But 
why  have  you  left  off  writing  to  me,  Nelly  dear  ? 
I  knew  you  had  left  England,  but  that  was  all. 
Tell  me  all  about  yourself.  You  have  grown  so 
beautiful ;  but  you  don't  look  as  I  should  like  to 
see  you.     This,  of  course,  is  Norman  ?" 

The  child  had,  at  first,  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger, 
clung  to  his  mother.  As  he  gazed  at  Victor, 
Avhile  the  latter  talked  to  her,  his  grasp,  however, 
relaxed,  and  he  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  in 
Victor's  arms  and  kissed  without  resistance. 
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"  He  is  so  like  you,  Nelly ;  just  the  same 
eyes." 

"The  self-same  eyes,  the  charming! 
That  broke  my  heart  erewhile," 

he  added  to  himself — but  not  for  her  hearing. 

"I  will  not  ask  you  to  my  home,  Victor," 
Nelly  said,  hurriedly,  and  in  a  low  tone.  "Let  us 
walk  a  little  up  on  the  ramparts;  we  can  talk 
there  quietly." 

For  more  than  an  hour  she  indulgced  in  the 
long-forbidden  relief  of  opening  her  heart,  and 
speaking  forth  all  its  load  of  bitterness.  She  had 
meant  to  be  guarded,  but  the  influence  of  Victor's 
presence,  his  questions,  his  tender  interest,  by 
degrees  drew  from  her  all  the  history  of  her 
wrongs  and  sufferings,  and  laid  bare  to  his  grieved 
and  pitying  sight  the  terrible  picture  that  young 
heart  presented.  Most  of  the  conversation  passed 
in  French,  that  it  might  not  be  understood  by  the 
child,  strangely  precocious  and  observant,  as  are 
almost  all  children  brought  up  entirely  as  com- 
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panions  to  tlieir  elders,  and  without  the  society  of 
other  children. 

At  last,  the  boy  becoming  impatient,  Nelly 
turned  her  unwilling  steps  homeward,  accom- 
panied by  Victor  to  her  own  door.  They  had 
agreed  to  meet  again  to-morrow  on  the  ram- 
parts. 

On  entering,  Nelly  related  her  adventure  to 
Bridget,  to  whom  Victor  was  well  known. 

Bridget's  large  eyes  and  larger  mouth  ex- 
panded. 

"  Ah,  sure,  it's  newens  (something  new  and 
generally  satisfactory)  for  ye,  ma'am  dear,  to  see 
a  friend — and  Misther  Victhor,  more  betokens  ! 
an'  it's  heart  glad  I  am  ye've  met  him.  Well, 
well,  see  that  now  !  Ye  didn't  bid  him  come 
an'  see  ye,  ma'am  ?"  she  added,  doubtfully. 

Nelly  shook  her  head. 

"  Betther  not,  maybe,  betther  not.  Och,  och, 
it's  hard  times — hard  times !" 

"  I  shall  see  him  to-morrow,  though,"  Nelly 
added,  with  a  little  effort,  an  effort  that  might 
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have  warned  her,  "  up  on  the  ramparts.  He  is 
only  going  to  stay  at  Boulogne  a  day  or  two 
longer." 

"  Ay,"  Bridget  said,  thoughtfully,  "  it's  no 
good  his  stayin'  on :  when  ye  can't  bring  him  intil 
yer  own  house,  and  recaive  him  as  ye  ought  to 
be  able  to  do,  with  honour  an'  heart-welcome 
from  everybody  in  it,  it's  no  use  havin'  him  near 
ye  at  all.  But  it's  meself  'ud  be  glad  to  see  him," 
she  added,  after  a  pause:  "mightn't  I  go  wid 
ye,  ma'am,  dear,  and  look  afther  the  child,  while 
ye're  having  yer  talk  out  ?" 

Nelly  understood  her,  and  thanked  her  in  her 
heart. 

She  knew  she  spoke  from  not  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  mistrust  in  her  mistress's  discretion, 
but  from  the  feeling  Nelly  herself  experienced 
of  a  certain  risk  and  falseness  of  position  in 
these  meetings,  away  from  home,  with  one  un- 
known to  her  husband,  and  of  whose  presence 
in  Boulogne,  even,  she  had  no  intention  of  speak- 
ing to  him. 
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Their  communications  were  now  of  the  briefest 
and  most  distant  nature,  and  were  confined  only 
to  such  topics  as  absolute  necessity  compelled 
them  to  discuss. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


VICTOR. 


Accompanied  by  Bridget  and  the  child,  Nelly 
went  next  day  to  keep  her  appointment  with 
Victor.  He  was  already  on  the  spot,  waiting 
her  arrival.  He  spoke  kindly  to,  and  shook 
hands  with  the  delighted  Bridget,  tenderly  kissed 
little  Norman,  and  then  he  and  Nelly  resumed 
their  walk  and  their  yesterday's  conversation. 

"  Nelly,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  thinking  very 
bitterly  over  all  you  have  told  me,  and  trying 
to  see  some  way  out  of  it  for  you,  but  as  yet 
no  plan — no  satisfactory  one,  at  least — has  sug- 
gested itself  to  me.     Strongly  opposed  as  I  am, 
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in  almost  all  cases,  to  a  wife's  quitting  her  hus- 
band, I  yet  see  that  it  is  not  fit  you  should  lead 
the  life  you  do  with  such  a  one  as  yours.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  for  you  to  live  with  your  father 
and  sister-in-law  ?" 

"  Quite,  quite  impossible  !  With  Maggie,  if  she 
had  a  house  of  her  own — ah,  yes — that  might  be  ! 
but  to  live  at  Mr.  Carew's  on  sufferance,  even 
supposing  he  consented  to  admit  me  at  all — 
which  is  very  doubtful — never,  never  !" 

One  plan  had  suggested  itself  to  Victor,  but 
a  voice  in  his  own  breast  made  him  tremble  at 
the  idea  of  proposing  it;  he  felt  the  perils  of 
such  a  step  to  be  so  great,  that  nothing  short  of 
Nelly's  being  left  utterly  homeless  ought  to 
induce  him  to  undertake  it.  It  was  the  plan  of 
her  coming  to  reside  with  his  mother  and  himself. 
To  all  outward  appearance  he  knew  such  a  posi- 
tion would  be  perfectly  respectable ;  but,  feeling 
as  he  did  towards  Nelly ;  seeing  the  sort  of  pas- 
sionate, unregulated  recklessness  of  mind  under 
which  she  was  labouring,  a  state  that  might  lead  her 
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at  any  moment  to  plunge  into  whatever  desperate 
course  that  presented  a  chance  of  change,  relief, 
momentary  self-forgetfulness,  his  strong  sense 
of  rectitude  held  him  from  doing  that  which  he 
dreaded  the  more  from  the  sense  he  had  of  so 
passionately  desiring  it. 

Still,  in  any  case  of  sudden  emergency,  which 
might,  he  foresaw,  present  itself  any  day,  he 
would,  he  resolved,  no  longer  hesitate  to  offer 
such  support  to  Nelly,  who,  he  well  knew,  need 
not  look  for  shelter  under  the  paternal  roof  so 
lono;  as  the  Fox  reio^ned  mistress  there. 

"  No,"  Nelly  said,  continuing  the  conversation, 
"  1  must  fight  my  way  on  as  I  best  can ;  it's  no 
use  looking  either  backward   or  forward — ^suffi-\ 
cient,'  ay,  more  than  sufficient/'  she  added,  bitterly,  / 
"  '  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;'  for  the  child's' 
sake  I  must  live  on,  however    hateful  the  life. 
The  die  is  cast — cast  for  me  by  other  hands,  and  \ 
sorely  against  my  will ; — but  nevertheless  I  must   \ 
abide  by  the  result — as  long  as  I  can,  that  is  to  / 
say.     ^Mien  I  can  bear  no  more,  why  then...,^JV 
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''  Then,  Nelly  ?"  He  spoke  very  earnestly, 
but  very  deliberately,  seeking  so  to  lead  her  into 
a  more  practical  and  rational  state  of  mind. 

"  Then  ?  what  do  I  know  ?"  she  said,  with  a 
bitter  laugh.  "  When  you  harass  and  torture 
a  horse  till  you  drive  him  to  run  away,  has  he 
the  least  notion  of  where  he  is  going  ?  will  he 
not  as  soon  dash  over  a  bridge  or  a  precipice  as 
run  along;  a  straight  road  ?" 

"  Yes,  Nelly,  because  he  knows  no  higher 
guidance  than  that  of  his  tyrannical  driver ;  to 
him  that  master  stands  in  the  place  of  God ;  he 
knows  not  that  there  is  any  loftier  tribunal  to 
which  appeal  may  be  made  against  cruelty  and 
injustice,  or  that  a  day  will  come  when  both 
oppressor  and  oppressed  will  stand  together  to 
receive  judgment.  It  is  not  so  with  us,  Nelly 
dear ;  through  life  we  are  called  upon  to  be,  to 
do,  and  to  suffer,  and  we  must  do  all  bravely, 
faithfully,  and  without  reference  to  what  is  done 
to  us  by  others.  God  has  made  no  man's  soul 
subject  to  the  soul  of  his  brother ;  no  man,  nor 
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no  woman  either,  is  irresponsible  of  the  wrong 
he  or  she  commits  on  the  ground  that  the  conduct 
of  another  has  driven  them  into  such  commission. 
Was  Adam  pardoned  because  it  was  Eve  who 
led  him  to  taste  the  fruit  ?  was  Eve  held  blame- 
less because  it  was  the  serpent  who  beguiled  her  ? 
were  not  all  judged?  Understand  me;  1  do  not 
say — God  forbid — that  to  the  wronged  and  the 
wronger  the  same  judgment,  the  same  punishment 
are  awarded;  but  I  say,  that  because  man  sins 
against  his  brother,  the  injured  is  not,  therefore, 
permitted  to  sin  against  God.  Can  you  not  see 
this,  Nelly  dear?" 

"  It  may  be ;  while  you  are  speaking  it  seems 
so.  But  when  you  are  gone,  and  I  am  smarting 
under  the  wrongs,  and  the  sufferings,  and  the 
degrading  insults  daily  heaped  on  me  by  a  man 
to  whom  I  was  given  in  spite  of  myself,  I  must 
say  the  justice  you  so  admire  seems  meted  out 
with  a  strangely  unequal  hand.  Why  am  I  to 
suffer  all  my  life  under  the  hands  of  people  much 
worse  than  myself?     What  have  I  done  to  be 
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thus  punished  while  they  escape  ?  Look  at  Mrs. 
O'Dell — who  is  more  prosperous  than  she  ?  who 
more  successful?" 

"  How  many  hundred  years  ago  did  one  Asaph 
say, — '  I  was  envious  at  the  foolish,  when  I  saw 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  They  are  not  in 
trouble  as  other  men  ;  neither  are  they  plagued, 
like  other  men.  Behold,  these  are  the  ungodly, 
who  prosper  in  the  world ;  they  increase  in 
riches.  Verily  I  have  cleansed  my  hands  in 
vain,  and  washed  my  hands  in  innocency.  For 
all  the  day  long  have  I  been  plagued,  and 
chastened  every  morning.'  And  yet  that  same 
Asaph  says,  —  'The  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and 
shield :  the  Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory :  no 
o^ood  thinoj  will  He  withhold  from  them  that  walk 
uprightly.'  '  Great  is  Thy  mercy  toward  me : 
and  Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  the  lowest 
hell.'  Was  Job  never  afflicted  ?  was  our  Saviour 
happy  and  prosperous  on  earth?  When  we 
think,    Nelly,    that   not   only   did    the    perfectly 
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Sinless  suffer  every  material  torture  that  could  be 
inflicted  on  the  worst  of  sinners,  but  that  He  was 
even,  in  His  direful  and  deathly  agony,  deprived  for 
the  moment  of  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  His 
Father  was  with  Him ;  that  in  fulfilling  the  most 
dreadful  end  of  His  mission,  Pie  felt  as  though 
all  were  in  vain— that  not  only  man,  but  God 
Himself,  had  turned  against  Him  !  We  know  all 
this,  and  yet  we  complain  !  Dear,  dear  Nelly ! 
don't  think  I  reproach  you — that  I  am  wanting 
in  sympathy :  but  I  desire  you  to  take  higher 
ground ;  to  feel  that  you  are  not  a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  fate  and  of  a  brutal  husband  ;~t]ia^ 
(^  the  wrong  that  prospers  here  is  not  to  prosper 
1  eternally,  nor  the  innocent — if  they  remain  inno- 
^~-€^mt — to  go  unavenged" 

Nelly  sighed  deeply,  and  walked  on  in  silence. 
Her  thought  was  this, — "  Yes,  it  is  all  true ;  I 
know  it,  I  feel  it  while  the  influence  of  his 
presence  is  upon  me.  But  that  gone,  and  the 
other  upon  me,  all  will  be  swept  away.     Is  not 
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this  itself  an  injustice,  that  I  should  be  constantly 
exposed  to  the  evil  I  have  not  strength  to  stand 
up  against,  and  only  now  and  then,  briefly  and 
at  Ions:  intervals,  allowed  a  moment's  sense  of 
the  good,  which  is  snatched  away  before  it  has 
had  time  to  do  me  any  permanent  benefit  ?" 

Nelly  made  the  common  mistake  of  imagining 
that  her  trial  was  too  hard  for  her  to  bear 
patiently  ;  not  knowing  that  that  very  feeling  was 
in  itself  the  proof  that  she  required  yet  severer 
discipline  to  teach  her  patience. 

Victor  saw  that  it  was  better  not  to  push  the 
subject  further  at  present.  He  knew  that  with 
babes  in  grace  as  with  carnal  babes,  the  preacher 
must,  if  he  expects  to  do  any  good,  be  like  the 
doctor — be  careful  not  to  administer  too  large 
doses,  and  not  to  associate  himself  in  the  babe's 
mind  exclusively  with  the  idea  of  his  profession. 
The  preacher  who  is  only  a  preacher,  and  the 
doctor  who  is  only  a  doctor,  are  commonly, 
in    such    eases,    connected    with    the    notion   of 
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ennui,  and  inspire  an  involuntary  inclination  to 
flight. 

So  he  talked  to  her  of  home,  of  his  mother,  of 
old  Lorry,  with  whom  he  had  frequent  confer- 
ences, as  often,  when  the  old  man  took  the 
horses  out  to  exercise,  he  rode  over  to  Ross- 
cronan  ;  and  of  the  sights  and  persons  he  had  just 
been  seeing  in  Paris. 

It  was  wonderful  what  good  all  this  did  Nelly  ; 
how  it  lightened  her  burthen  by  taking  away  her 
thoughts  from  it,  even  for  the  moment. 

When  we  walk  along  the  road  alone,  bearing 
a  heavy  load,  we  are  apt  to  bend  beneath  it,  so 
that  seeing  only  the  road,  with  its  dim  dust,  its 
stones  and  roughnesses,  we  think  of  nothing  but 
them  and  of  our  burthen.  But  let  one  meet  us 
by  the  way,  who  greets  us  fondly  and  cheerfully, 
and  says,  "  Look  up,  look  round  ;  yonder  are  the 
hills,  and  the  vales,  and  the  trees,  and  the  rivers ; 
yonder  is  God's  heaven,  and  man's  earth,  that 
is  the  gift  of  God,  to  be  turned  to  man's  profit  and 
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enjoyment,"  then  he  will,  in  that  glorious  pros- 
pect, and  in  the  sense  of  its  vastness,  and  of  its 
wide-spread  beauty  and  interest,  forget  his  bur- 
then, and  the  rough  and  stony  road,  for  the  time 
being;  and  even  when  the  weight  and  the  pain 
of  them  return  ou  him,  the  temporary  relief,  and 
the  pleasant  recollection  of  it,  have  a  little  re- 
newed his  strength,  and  given  him  some  theme 
more  wholesome  to  dwell  upon. 

Nevertheless,  when  Victor  returned  to  his 
hotel,  and  began,  in  the  silence  of  his  solitary 
evening,  to  reflect  over  all  the  events  of  this 
meeting  with  Nelly,  he  began  in  the  very  earnest 
and  faithful  way  that  appertained  to  his  cha- 
racter, to  question  himself  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  better  for  them  both  that  he  should  prolong 
or  shorten  his  stay  at  Boulogne. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  saw  much  temporary 
good  to  be  done,  with  present  risk  and  uncertain 
result ;  on  the  other,  immediate  pain,  but  the 
removal  of  temptation,  with  also  that  appearance 
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of  evil  that  he  could  not  but  feel  attended  these 
daily  meetings  that  passed  unknown  to  Nelly's 
husband. 

The  result  of  his  cogitations  was  the  determi- 
nation to  start  on  the  day  but  one  following. 
To-morrow  he  would  see  Nelly,  strive  to  strengthen 
in  her  mind  the  impression  he  knew  his  words 
and  his  presence  had  made,  assure  her  of  his 
constant  interest  and  support,  in  case  the  latter 
should  be  needed,  and  leave  her  with  these 
thoughts  and  convictions  as  some  counterbalance 
to  her  daily  trials. 

A  start,  an  appealing,  beseeching,  half-re- 
proachful look,  quickly  down-dropt,  greeted  his 
announcement  that  he  was  to  leave  Boulogne  on 
the  morrow.  They  went  to  his  heart ;  neverthe- 
less, when  the  pang  had  a  little  subsided,  he  felt 
he  had  done  right  in  adopting  this  decision.  No 
man  living  had  less  of  fatuous  vanity  than 
Victor  Dillon ;  but,  young  though  he  was,  he 
knew  that  the  wife  of  a  bad  and  brutal  husband, 
when   she  has    no    love  for   him,    and  is  unsup- 
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ported  by  fixed  principles,  may  be  tempted,  on 
the  mere  assurance  of  being  viewed  with  tender 
sympathy  and  compassion,  even  by  a  man  to 
whom  she  would  be  wholly  indifferent  in  the  days 
of  her  freedom. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A  JOURNEY. 


"  Remember,  Nelly,  if  you  are  ever  in  want  of 
a  home,  my  mother's  and  mine  is  open  to  you, 
and  for  as  long  as  you  can  make  it  convenient 
to  regard  it  as  such.  You  will  write  to  me, 
Nelly  dearest,  constantly,  and  I  will  write  to 
you,  and  so  will  my  mother.  Nelly,  think  of 
all  I  have  said  to  you,  and  believe  that  I  have 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
support  and  consolation  I  would  give  you. 
Happy  and  easy  as  the  circumstances  of  my  life 
have  been  externally,  I  have  known  trials,"  and 
his  voice  trembled  as  he  looked  at  her,  the  un- 
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conscious  cause  of  the  worst  of  these, — "  trials 
that  have  put  this  efficacy  to  the  test,  and 
proved  it.  May  God  bless  and  guide,  and 
strengthen  you,  my  dear,  dear  child !  Fare- 
well." 

Such  were  Victor  Dillon's  parting  words.  On 
Nelly's  heart  they  fell  with  a  weight  of  inde- 
scribable bitterness,  for  at  that  moment  she 
thought  little  of  the  tenor  of  them : — they  were 
parting  words, — that  was  all  she  felt  them.  She 
looked  after  him  so  lono;  as  his  fio'ure  remained 
in  sight,  then  leaning  over  the  parapet  she 
burst  into  tears.  Bridget,  playing  with  the 
child  some  way  off,  saw  the  passion,  and  let  it 
pass,  keeping  Xorman's  attention  engaged  the 
while. 

"  The  Lord  help  ye,  ye  darlin'  sowl,"  Bridget 
said  within  herself,  "  wasn't  it  the  black  ill  loock 
that  kem  betwixt  ye  two?  The  Lord  be  be- 
twixt us  and  all  harrum.  Whisht,  me  darlint, 
whisht!"  as  the  boy  began  to  get  impatient  to 
return  to  his  mother,  "  Look  at  yon  soger   up 
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there, — sure  he'd  up  wid  his  gun  and  shoot  ye 
in  a  minute  if  ye  didn't  do  as  ye  wer  bid." 

"  Xo,  he  woiddn't; — it's  no  business  of  his!" 
Norman  replied,  looking  defiantly  at  an  under- 
sized militaire,  who,  with  a  hand  in  the  pocket  of 
his  garance  trowsers,  was  coming  whistling  down 
the  hill. 

The  child's  look  and  attitude  struck,  and  evi- 
dently amused  him. 

"  Bon  jour,  petit  /"  he  said,  nodding,  good- 
humouredly.  Norman  coloured  deeply,  but  re- 
turned the  nod. 

"  Ha,  ha  !"  he  exclaimed,  triumphantly,  when 
the  man  had  gone  by,  "  Would  he  shoot  me  I  it's 
no  use  telling  me  lies  !" 

"  Lord  love  the  child !  he's  as  'cute  as  a  pet 
fox  !"  was  Bridget's  reflection.  "  Sure  enough, 
it  isn't  any  manner  o'  use,  an'  it's  the  last  time 
I'll  thry  it." 

On  Nelly's  return  home,  she  found  a  letter 
addressed  to  herself,  in  the  handwriting  of  her 
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father-in-law.  Surprised  at  so  unusual  a  circum- 
stance, she  opened  it  hastily,  and  ran  her  eye  over 
the  contents. 

"  My  dear  Ellen, 

"  Magdalen  having  caught  cold  in  the 
chest  is,  I  grieve  to  say,  very  alarmingly  ill,  and 
her  great  desire  is  to  see  you  immediately.  I 
beg  therefore  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in 
meeting  her  wishes.  Indeed  if  you  do  not  come 
at  oncei  it  may  be  useless  your  coming  at  all. 
"  Pray  bring  the  child  with  you. 

"  Yours  sincerely. 

"  T.  Carew. 
"  I  inclose  you  a  cheque  for  o£20,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  your  journey." 

More  and  more  grief !  Where  was  this  all  to 
end? 

Nelly  sat  down  with  the  letter  on  her  lap, 
feeling  stunned  and  bewildered  by  this  new 
affliction.     Soon,  however,  the  sound  of  her  hus- 
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band's  step  roused  her;  she  handed  him  the 
letter  as  he  entered ;  she  could  not  enter  into  any 
verbal  explanation. 

"  Not  a  word  for  me  in  the  letter,"  was  his 
first  remark.  "  Well,  you  must  go,  I  suppose, 
though  I  dare  say  Madge  is  not  so  bad  as  they 
think.  The  old  man  always  fancies  she's  going 
to  die  if  she's  got  a  finger  ache ;  he  doesn't 
trouble  himself  so  much  about  me !  I  say,  I'll 
go  and  get  this  cheque  changed ;  ten  pounds  will 
be  plenty  for  you ;  I  want  the  rest." 

Nelly  knew  that  remonstrance  was  vain,  and 
indeed  she  was  too  sick  at  heart,  too  disgusted 
with  this  new  specimen  of  his  utter  heartlessness 
and  selfishness  to  speak  to  him.  He  went  out, 
and  she  and  Bridget  set  about  making  rapid  pre- 
parations for  the  melancholy  journey. 

It  was  still  early  enough  in  the  day  for  them 
to  start  by  the  evening's  boat,  and  their  little 
packing  was  soon  done :  but  Mr.  Carew  had  not 
yet  returned,  and  as  the  time  went  by  without 
bringing  him,  Nelly,  who  had  but  a  few  francs 
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in  her  purse,  began  to  feel  seriously  uneasy ;  for 
she  was  so  utterly  unacquainted  with  his  haunts, 
had,  indeed,  been  so  desirous  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  them,  that  she  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
where  to  seek  him. 

"While  thus  waiting  in  feverish  anxiety,  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  door,  which  opened  to 
admit  the  landlady ;  the  woman  had  always  been 
civil  to  Nelly,  but  barely  so  to  her  husband, 
and  Nelly  read  in  her  face,  and  in  her  slightly 
hesitating  manner,  that  she  had  notliing  agreeable 
to  communicate. 

"  I  understand,  Madame,"  she  said,  "  that 
Madame  has  been  making  her  packages.  Of 
course,  if  Madame  is  going  to  leave — though  I 
have  had  no  notice  of  it — she  will  defray  my 
little  account,  and  also  pay  a  month  in  advance 
f  or  the  lodgings,  having  given  me  no  warning  of 
ner  intention  to  quit  them." 

**  But,"  Nelly  said,  "  my  husband  remains.  I 
shall  return  here.     I  am  only  going  to  visit    a 
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relation  who  is  ill,  and  has  sent  for  me  sud- 
denly." 

The  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders  almost 
imperceptibly. 

"  Sans  doute,'''  she  said,  "  but  Monsieur  had 
not  been  in  since  quite  early;  Monsieur  some- 
times stayed  out  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning. 
He  mio-ht  do  so  now — and  if  Madame  were  o-one 
in  the  meantime  ?  Her  own  husband  was  away  on 
voyage,  and  she  was  responsible  to  him  for  all 
the  lodgers.  No  doubt  Madame  meant  most 
honourably ;  she  had  no  suspicion  whatever  to 
the  contrary,  or  of  Madame's  '  delicatesse,'  but 
she  must  confess  that  she  would  rather  have  to 
deal  with  Madame  than  with  Monsieur." 

In  great  distress  Nelly  repeated  her  assurances, 
adding,  that  she  expected  her  husband  in  every 
moment, — had,  indeed,  no  intention — (she  might 
have  added  no  possibility) — of  starting  before  his 
return. 

**  C^est   hien,   Madame^''   the   landlady  replied. 
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"  Nevertheless  she  could  not  let  the  baggage 
leave  the  house  till  the  rent  was  paid." 

"  Baggage  !"  exclaimed  Nelly,  "  Look  here, — 
here's  the  '  baggage,'  " — pointing  to  one  trunk 
and  a  carpet  bag,  "  that  is  what  I  take  with  me, 
and  this,"  opening  her  drawers  and  wardrobe,  and 
showing  various  objects  of  a  certain  value,  wed- 
ding and  other  gifts,  and  presents  from  Maggie, 
"  and  this  is  what  I  leave  behind.  Are  you 
satisfied  ?" 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  Mr.  Carew's  step 
in  the  outer  room  sounded — agreeably  for  once, 
in  his  wife's  ears— and  the  landlady  retired.  ^Ir. 
Carew  scowled  on  her  while  she  passed  through 
the  room. 

"  What  the  devil  is  she  doing  here,  Nelly  ?"  he 
inquired,  as  his  wife  followed  her  from  the  bed- 
room. 

"  Never  mind  that  now ;  we  have  barely  time 
to  get  down  to  the  steamboat.  Have  you  got 
the  money  ?" 
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"Yes  I  but  I've  been  thinking  that  as  it's  im- 
possible to  say  how  long  you'll  be  away,  and  that 
you'll  be  living  free  of  expense  all  the  time,  you 
can  do  with  less  than  ten  pounds — eight  will  be 
ample." 

"  Eight  pounds  !  for  two  grown  persons  and 
a  child,  to  get  from  here  to  the  far  end  of  Kent, 
and  have  money  on  their  arrival — for  though  we 
shall  live  free  of  expense,  I  can't  be  penniless 
in  the  house.  What  did  your  father  send  twenty 
pounds  for,  if  eight  would  be  enough?  He  is 
not  given  to  extravagance  in  these  matters  !"  she 
added,  with  a  bitter  smile,  which  she  repented 
the  next  moment,  when  she  thought  what  must 
be  his  present  state  of  mind. 

Mr.  Carew  resorted  to  his  usual  style  of  logic, 
bluster,  interspersed  with  oaths.  In  the  midst 
of  the  discussion,  Bridget,  whom  Nelly  had  sent 
to  fetch  a  cab,  entered,  followed  by  the  land- 
lady. 

"  I  must  repeat  to  Madame,"  the  woman  said, 
resolutely,  "  that  I  cannot  let  the  baggage  leave 
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the  house,  till  at  least  a  part  of  the  rent  is 
paid." 

"Did  I  not  show  you,"  exclaimed  Nelly, driven 
almost  to  desperation,  "  all  that  I  leave  behind  ? 
and  here  is  my  husband  on  the  spot  to  answer 
for  the  money  !  Will  you,"  she  said,  turning  to 
her  husband,  and  speaking  in  English,  "  will  you 
pay  her,  and  I'll  take  the  eight  pounds  ?" 

"I'll  see  her  d— d  first !"  was  the  satisfactory 
rejoinder. 

"Yery  well,"  Nelly  said,  "then  I  must  give 
up  going." 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  Mr.  Carew  — 
perhaps  if  Nelly  went,  she  would  be  able  to  get 
money  from  his  father;  if  Magdalen  lived,  she 
most  probably  would,  knowing  their  circum- 
stances, make  her  a  present ;  and  if  she  died — he 
hesitated  not  to  calculate  that  chance— she  would 
be  pretty  certain  to  leave  them,  if  not  money,  at 
least  money's  worth. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  thought,  "  a  trout  to  catch  a 
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salmon.  Ask  her,"  he  added  aloud,  "  how  much 
she'll  take  on  her  cursed  bill,  to  let  you  go!" 

There  were  twelve  pounds  owing  since  the 
rent  of  the  apartments  had  last  been  paid ;  the 
woman  said  she  would  take  six — as  a  favour  to 
Madame. 

After  a  further  discharge  of  expletives,  Mr. 
Carew  gave  in  his  ultimatum — five  pounds — 
which  being  finally  accepted,  the  much-discussed 
"  baggage"  was  carried  downstairs,  and  by  keep- 
ing the  horse  at  a  sharp  canter  by  dint  of  liberal 
promises  of  ^^ pour  boire^^  to  the  driver,  the  tra- 
vellers arrived  just  in  time  to  get  on  board  the 
steamer,  which  was  panting  and  puffing  in  imme- 
diate readiness  to  start. 

To  spread  out  to  the  utmost  their  wretched 
pittance,  Nelly  travelled  second  class  to  London. 
She  knew  that  it  would  not  do  to  go  in  the 
same  way  down  into  Kent.  By  such  a  proceed- 
ing she  felt  that  her  father-in-law  would  consider 
she  had  compromised  the  dignity  of  the  Carews 
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throughout  at  least  a  generation;  and  besides, 
seeing  that  he  knew  not  the  real  state  of  her 
finances,  he  would  be  justified  in  expecting  her 
to  "  make  a  proper  appearance." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  DEATH-STRUGGLE. 


On  her  arrival,  Nelly,  having  telegraphed  from 
Folkestone,  found  the  carriage  waiting  for  her 
at  the  Colnbrook  station.  In  answer  to  her 
anxious  inquiries,  the  servant  said  Miss  Carew 
was  very  bad — could  get  no  rest  at  night  from 
the  oppression  of  her  breathing,  and  was  mos^t 
desirous  to  see  her. 

In  the  hall  she  met  her  father-in-law,  worn 
and  aged  more  than  she  could  have  conceived 
possible  in  the  time,  and  the  naturally  forbidding 
expression  of  his  countenance  deepened  by  a 
sour,    silent,    unresigned    grief,   into    a    dogged 
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moroseness,  before  which  she  felt  the  child,  who 
clung  to  her  hand,  shrink. 

^'  Can  I  see  Maggie  at  once  ?  how  is  she  now  ?'" 

"  A  little  better— has  been  since  the  telegraphic 
message  came  that  you  were  arrived.  She  is 
quite  prepared  to  see  you ;  I  will  first  go  on  and 
tell  her  you  are  coming.  Sit  down  here" — open- 
ing the  door  of  Maggie's  sitting-room — "and  I 
will  be  with  you  again  directly." 

Nelly  looked  round  the  well-known  chamber, 
altered  in  nothing  save  in  the  sense  of  de^rtion 
the  absence  of  its  tenant  threw  over  it. 

The  closed  windows,  the  blinds  drawn  down, 
the  furniture  ranged  in  prim  order,  the  vases 
empty  of  flowers — all  these  things  struck  her 
with  a  significance  quite  apart  from  themselves. 
Through  the  large  clear  glass  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  she  saw  the  conservatory,  Maggie's  chief 
delight.  It  was  brilliant  with  choice  and  beau- 
tiful flowers,  the  odour  of  which  came  through 
the  arched  doors  at  either  side  the  fire-place,  and 
Nelly's   eye  was  caught  by  the  remarkable  in- 
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crease  of  growth  in  a  certain  blush  tea-rose, 
which  she  remembered  the  planting  of,  and  which 
now  climbed  high  up  against  the  side  of  the 
greenhouse;  from  its  excessive  delicacy,  and 
from  its  having  been  set  by  Maggie's  own  hand, 
shef  had  always  associated  the  idea  of  the  flower 
with  her,  and  had  called  it  by  her  name.  While 
she  looked  at  it,  a  rush  of  summer  air  sweeping 
through  the  greenhouse  caught  it,  and  with  a 
shudder  its  flexile  branches  waved,  and  silent 
show^ers  of  pale  leaves  fell  from  the  drooping 
blossoms  on  the  damp  mould. 

Nelly  turned  away  with  a  bitter  sigh,  "  Killed 
by  a  breath  of  summer  air  !" 

Mr.  Carew  now  joined  her,  and  led  her  to 
Maggie's  room. 

"  You  had  better  not  speak  to  her  at  first," 
he  said,  as  they  ascended  the  staircase ;  "  and  if 
you  find  her  as  much  changed  as  I  fear  you  will, 
try  not  to  seem  shocked  or  agitated;  she  is 
dreadfully  weak,  and  must  be  spared   all   emo- 
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Changed  indeed !  but  beautiful  beyond  ex- 
pression. Though  worn  to  such  a  shadow,  that 
the  little  fragile  form  hardly  dented  the  bed,  her 
face  looked  almost  childishly  youthful ;  a  bright 
soft  rose-colour  tinted  the  cheek,  and  added  to 
the  lustre  of  the  large  blue  ey,es ;  and  her  golden 
hair,  having  been  cut  for  coolness,  and  to  spare 
her  the  fatigue  of  combing,  curled  abundantly 
all  over  her  head,  absorbing  the  rays  of  the  even- 
ing sun,  and  scintillating  like  a  nimbus  of  living 
light. 

It  was  no  longer  the  earthly  Magdalen, — the 
"  body  terrestrial,"  but  the  "  celestial  body," 
and  as  Nelly  looked  at  her,  the  long-forgotten 
verse  of  Corinthians  came  into  her  head. 

"  When  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on 
incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on 
immortality,"  and  already  she  seemed  to  see 
before  her  the  change  accomplished. 

Neither  spoke,  but  Maggie  smiled  a  divine 
smile,  and  held  out  her  hand.  Nelly  remembered 
how  that  had  been  her  first  greeting ;  but  now. 
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though  the  hand  was  yet  more  thin  and  trans- 
parent, the  smile  was  also  more  angelic.  She 
took  the  fairy  fingers  between  both  her  hands 
and  kissed  them,  bending  over  them  and  holding 
them  to  her  lips,  that  Maggie  might  not  see  the 
tears,  that  despite  her  efforts  to  retain  them, 
would  fall  fast. 

At  last  Maggie  was  able  to  speak. 

"  Dear,  dear  Nelly !  what  a  darling  to  come 
so  soon  !  I  was  afraid  I  should  not  live  to  see 
you.  Thank  God  I  have  I  You'll  stay  with  me 
till  all  is  over,  won't  you  ?  I  don't  think  I  shall 
keep  you  long." 

Mr.  Carew  left  the  room  ;  Maggie  looked  after 
him  wistfully. 

"  Oh,  Maggie  !  don't  talk  so  !  for  your  father's 
sake,  if  not  for  mine  !" 

"  It  is  for  his  sake  I  speak  so,  Nelly  dear. 
Poor,  poor  papa !  he  has  hardened  himself  so 
against  the  notion  of  my  death,  that,  nobody 
else  daring  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject,  so 
as  to  prepare  him  for  it,   I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to 
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do  so,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  present  pain  it 
gives  him.  Besides,  I  know  what  a  comfort  it 
will  be  to  him  when  I  am  gone,  to  know  that 
I  was  spared  all  pain  and  terror  in  the  face  of 
death,  and  that  I  died  as  happy  as  I  lived." 

"  Yes,  but  Maggie  dearest,  I  think  you  are 
mistaken  in  imagining  he  refuses  to  accept  such 
a  possibility.  In  his  letter  to  me  he  alluded  to 
it.  I  tell  you  this,  because  I  know  it  will  be  a 
relief  to  you  to  know  it." 

"  It  is  a  relief  indeed  !  I  trust,  then,  he  will 
become  resigned  to  the  inevitable.  But  this  is 
a  change,  for  but  three  days  back  he  would  not 
hear  that  I  was  even  in  dangler.  You  have 
brought  Norman  ?"" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  could  not  leave  him  !'' 

"  Darling  child  !  Fm  afraid  I  must  not  see 
him  till  to-morrow."  She  paused,  and  then  with 
an  increased  flush  on  her  cheek,  and  in  a  lowered 
tone,  she  added,  "  And  my  brother?  Any 
change  ?''  » 

Nelly  shook  her  head,  "  None.'' 
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Maggie  sighed  deeply,  and  they  remained  for 
some  time  in  silence.  Meantime  the  sun  dropt 
down  into  the  west,  the  shadows  deepened,  and 
Hesperus,  trembling  like  a  bright  eye  through 
tears,  looked  down  on  them. 

"  You  have  been  hardly  tried  in  life,  Xelly, 
dear,"  Maggie  said  at  last. 

"  God  knows  I  have  !''  was  the  bitter  excla- 
mation, in  reply ;  but  fearing  to  pain  her  sister- 
in-law,  Nelly  added,  "  We  all  have  trials,  and 
all  have  compensations,  some  more,  some  less. 
You  know  the  French  phrase  about  people  that 
suffer  young,  *  il  a  mange  son  pain  bis  etant 
jeune.'  I  suppose  I  shall  have  my  white,  some 
day." 

"  Nelly,  Nelly,  my  dearest,  could  you  not 
find  elsewhere  quotations  more  consolatory? 
Well,  well,  it  will  come  in  time, — in  God's  good 
time,  I  am  sure  of  that.  Perhaps  I  may  even 
live  to  see  it, — who  knows?  I  try  to  view  the 
possibilities  both  ways,  and  to  view  them   with 
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equal  resignation,  equal  satisfaction,— in  the  light 
that  St.  Paul  did/' 

The  darkness  had  now  fallen,  and  Everett, 
Magdalen's  maid,  entered  with  a  shaded  lamp. 

"  Please  ma'am,  I  think  you  are  talking  too 
much,"  she  said. 

"  Maybe,"  Maggie  replied,  resignedly,  "  and 
yet  I  don't  feel  the  worse  for  it." 

"  But  you  may  to-night,  ma'am ;  it's  the  ex- 
citement keeps  you  up." 

Everett  stood  by  the  bedside,  one  hand  within 
the  other,  so  evidently  waiting  for  Nelly  to 
take  her  departure,  that  she  could  but  rise  to 
do  so. 

"  How  you  do  bully  one,  Everett,"  Maggie 
said,  with  some  of  her  old  gaiety.  "  She's  en- 
chanted to  get  me  down,  that  she  may  tyrannise 
over  me,  when  Fm  incapable  of  resistance. 
Good  night,  my  Nellina,  and  God  bless  you, — 
you  pretty  creature  !  You're  prettier  than 
ever, — it   revives  me  to   look   at   you  I      Well, 
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to-morrow  Fm  to  see  the  boy  of  boys.  Good 
night  !'' 

"  How  do  you  find  her  ?''  Mr.  Carew  in- 
quired, anxiously,  when  Nelly  came  down  stairs. 
"  Tell  me  what  you  think  truly,  I  beg  of  you, 
Ellen." 

"  Really  and  sincerely  better  than  I  expected," 
Nelly  replied. 

"  Yes  !  But  the  nights,  the  nights  !"  he  went 
on,  not  daring  to  encourage  the  gleam  of  hope 
that  presented  itself.  "  Oh,  to  have  such  a  son, 
and  to  lose  such  a  daughter  !  it  is  too  hard,  too 
hard  !" 

''  But  possibly  you  may  not  lose  her." 

He  shook  his  head  with  a  profound  sigh. 

"  Three  days  ago  1  would  not  hear  of  the 
possibility  that  I  should.  Now,  so  strong  seems 
to  be  her  own  conviction  on  the  subject,  that  it 
has  passed  into  my  mind.  She's  too  perfect  for 
this  earth,  which,  nevertheless.  Heaven  knows, 
has  need  of  a  few  more  such.  You'll  see  shell 
be  taken,  and  that  scapegrace,  that  only  cumbers 
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it,  will  be  left !  Well,  it's  a  fine  thing  to  have 
trust  in  Providence !  I  can't  say  Fve  much 
myself.  The  child's  not  like  him,  that's  one  com- 
fort!" 

The  old  man  got  up,  and  began  pacing  the 
room,  muttering,  with  his  head  down,  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  his  very  boot  creaking,  as 
did  that  of  the  son  he  was  denouncing.     * 

Family  likenesses  come  out  in  such  strange 
and  unexpected  ways !  Five  minutes  ago,  if 
any  one  had  suggested  to  Nelly  a  single  trait  of 
outward  resemblance  between  the  fat,  short- 
legged,  bull-headed  elderly  man,  of  plebeian 
aspect,  that  stood  before  her,  and  the  tall,  well- 
formed,  and  not  ill-featured  young  one  she  had 
left  yesterday,  the  idea  would  have  appeared 
absurd.  Now  she  saw  the  resemblance  dis- 
tinctly, and  wondered  it  had  never  struck  her 
before. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  violently,  and  a 
girl  who  assisted  Everett  in  attending  on  Mag- 
dalen appeared,  white  and  trembling. 
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"  Ob,  sii*,  send  for  the  doctor ;  Miss  Carew's 
worse  !" 

Mr.  Carew  sprang  to  the  bell,  and  rang  it 
fiercely. 

"  Go,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  to  the  servant  who 
entered,  "  bid  Johnson  gallop  on  the  black  mare 
as  hard  as  he  can.  D — n  it !"  he  almost  shouted, 
as  the  man  stood,  waiting  to  know  where  John- 
son was  to  go,  "  What  are  you  gaping  at,  curse 
you?— to  Dr.  Field's,  Dr.  Field's,  and  bid  him 
come  mstantly  /" 

He  rushed  up  stairs,  and  Nelly  followed. 

Supported  in  Everett's  arms,  Magdalen  lay, 
white  as  the  sheets,  her  eyes  fearfully  dilated, 
and  surrounded  with  deep  black  circles,  her 
hands  clenched,  her  breath  coming  in  such  deep- 
drawn  gasps,  that  it  seemed  marvellous  that  so 
frail  a  frame  could  endure  such  convulsions  and 
live. 

To  her  dying  day  Xelly  never  forgot  the 
helpless,  pitiful,  beseeching  glance  the  poor  eyes 
turned  on  her  as  she  entered.     With  streaming 
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tears  she  approached,  and  took  the  little  cold 
hand  in  hers;  it  opened,  and  faintly  returned 
the  pressure;  then  it  was  withdrawn,  pointed 
upwards,  and  through  the  agony  of  the  poor  drawn 
face,  beamed  a  smile. 

"  Re-mem-ber  !"  she  gasped,  and  her  head  fell 
back,  and  her  eyes  closed.  Her  father  uttered  a 
wild  cry. 

"  Maggie,  Maggie,  speak  to  me,  look  at  me  ! 
the  doctor's  coming — Maggie,  Maggie !  fight  with 
death  till  he  comes  ! — Oh,  my  Maggie  !" 

She  half-opened  her  eyes,  kept  them  so  for  a 
moment,  looking  at  him  vaguely  through  the  film 
that  glazed  them,  then  once  more  dropped  the 
trembling  lids. 

Then  there  came  a  rapid  step  on  the  stair,  and 
the  doctor  entered. 

"  Save  her  !"  was  all  the  old  man  could  say. 

Dr.  Field  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  drew  a 
small  phial  from  his  pocket,  and  supporting  her 
head  on  his  breast,  poured  a  few  drops  into  her 
mouth;   there   was  a   struggle,    but   they   went 
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down.     A  few  more  followed,  and  then,  after  an 
agonising   interval,    the    lips    moved,    the    eyes 
opened,  and  a  long  sigh  escaped  her. 
"  She  is  saved  this  time  !" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


CONVALESCENCE. 


For  three  days  Magdalen  might  just  be  said  to 
be  alive,  but  no  more.  The  fever  was  gone,  but 
the  prostration  of  strength  was  so  complete,  that 
there  seemed  hardly  sufficient  life  left  to  animate 
the  whole  body;  the  limbs  lay  powerless,  and 
often  for  long  hours  a  weary  roll  of  the  little 
head  on  the  pillow,  a  sigh,  a  languid  turn  of 
the  veiled  blue  eye,  was  the  only  evidence  that 
she  still  breathed.  Many  times  during  the  night 
that  Nelly,  to  relieve  Everett,  was  watching  by 
her,  she  held  her  own  breath  trembhngly — so  dead 
was  Maggie's  stillness — to  be  sure  that  she  yet 
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lived;  and  more  than  once,  when  the  suspense 
was  too  long  drawn  to  be  endurable,  she  had 
stolen  to  the  bedside  on  tiptoe,  and  even  bent 
over  to  reassure  herself.  Sometimes  the  patient, 
lying  with  lids  half-closed  and  lips  apart,  was 
unconscious  of  her  presence,  and  then  she  had 
to  stoop  till  she  felt  the  faint  breath  on  her 
cheek;  at  others  the  eyes  met  hers,  wuth  just  a 
dav/n  of  the  well-known  smile  in  them. 

Dr.  Field  came  many  times  during  the  course 
of  each  day. 

"  There  is  no  disease  now,"  he  said.  "  Nothing 
to  combat.  If  we  can  only  keej)  the  life  in  her 
till  it  has  time  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  remedies 
and  nourishment  we  give  her,  she  will  do.  But 
this  I  cannot  promise." 

On  the  fourth  day,  however,  a  change  for  the 
better  was  perceptible.  The  deathly  languor 
gave  way  to  a  slight  restlessness — in  itself  a  proof 
that  the  vital  princijile  had  become  stronger. 
The  deathly  pallor  was  varied  by  little  flushes, 
that  came  and  went  with  each  movement.     Still 
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Dr.  Field  was  cautious  of  giving  too  much  en- 
couragement. 

"  She  is  going  on  as  well  as  I  could  hope  for," 
he  said,  "  but  there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
relapse.  If  that  came,  no  human  power  could 
save  her." 

"  I  will  give  you  any  sum  you  choose  to  name, 
if  you  bring  her  round,"  said  Mr.  Carew,  to  whom 
Dr.  Fieldwas  speaking. 

The  physician  coloured. 

"  I  do  not  stand  in  the  place  of  God,"  he 
replied ;  "  nor  do  I,  as  far  as  my  own  efforts  can 
avail,  restore  my  patients  to  life,  or  abandon 
them  to  death,  according  to  the  amount  of 
remuneration  I  am  to  receive  for  treating  them. 
Be  good  enough,  Mr.  Carew,  not  to  allude  to  the 
subject  in  this  way  again." 

Dr.  Field  was  the  son  of  a  farmer.  He  was 
poor,  unknown,  and  only  a  village  practitioner; 
but  the  London  physician,  who  had  been 
called  down  at  an  earlier  stage  of  Maggie's 
illness,  had,  after  one  or  two  consultations,  pro- 
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nounced  him  fully  competent  to  undertake  the 
case. 

Mr.   Carew,  of  Colnbrook  Abbey,  to  be  thus 
spoken  to  by  the  son  of  a  farmer !    Narrow  mind;3 
have    room    for    but   one   sentiment  ftt-- su.time. 
That  of  gratitude  to  the  man  who,  five  minutes 
ago  he  regarded  as  the  saviour  of  his  daughter, 
was   now    superseded    by   the   dark    resentment 
which  such  men  feel  towards  any  one  who  puts 
on  them  a  humiliation  in  the  shape  of  even  the 
best   merited   reproach;    the   humiliation,    espe- 
cially, of  showing  a  total  absence  of  appreciation 
of  such  advantages   as   they   particularly   prize. 
/^Despise  the  wealth  of  the  millionaire,  the  power 
.  of  the  despot,  the  charms  of  the  beauty ;  render 
null  and  void,  that  is  to  say,  the  sole  force  with 
which  they  hope  to  act  on  you,  and  be  assured 
(you  have  committed  perhaps  the  only  oifence  for 
'which  they  cannot  pardon  you.     Render  homage 
to  these,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  indulgent  they 
will  be  to  your  indiiference  to  their  other  qua- 
lities. 

E  2 
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We  all  remember  the  story  of  "  The  princess 
with  a  thousand  charms,"  whom  the  painter,  in 
a  fit  of  spite,  drew,  clasped  in  the  embrace  of  a 
soldier.  To  his  great  astonishment,  the  "  ma- 
lignant painter,"  was  approved,  instead  of  pu- 
nished. 

"  Because,  tho'  he  maligned  her  fame, 
He  did  full  justice  to  her  figure." 

There  came  no  relapse,  and  pretty  steadily, 
though  very,  very  slowly,  Maggie  advanced  to- 
wards recovery. 

It  was  a  great  day  when  she  was  carried  down 
to  her  beloved  little  sitting-room,  which  Nelly 
had  arranged  for  her  reception,  in  its  accustomed 
order,  and  which  seemed  visibly  to  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  of  again  beholding  its  mistress ;  all  over 
it  fell  such  a  rosy  tint,  warm  yet  subdued, 
through  the  red-striped  awnings ;  here  and  there 
played  spots  of  sunshine,  darting  through  un- 
noticed crevices,  and  disporting  themselves  on 
walls  and  floor ;  and  in  a  niche  of  the  stonework 
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above  the  window,  a  purple-backed  swift  sat  near 
his  nest,  entertaining  the  mother  of  his  expected 
family,  with  what  she,  doubtless,  regarded  as  the 
finest  of  music,  though  it  was  only  a  little 
gurgling  chirrup,  ending  with  a  harsh  grr,  ground 
out  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  grate  in  his  throat  in 
a  highly  distressing  manner. 

"  Oh,  Xelly,  life,  as  I  feel  it  now,  is  very 
sweet !"  Maggie  said,  after  lying  for  some  time 
on  the  sofa,  with  eyes  closed  in  a  delicious  lan- 
guor, just  conscious  of  warmth,  and  rest,  and 
stillness,  and  tender  sounds,  and  faint  perfumes, 
and  the  absence  of  suffering. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  have  been  thinking 
of?  Of  the  morning  of  Easter  Day.  Of  the 
morning  of  Christ's  resurrection.  I  fancy  Him 
just  risen  from  the  tomb,  just  standing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  looking  out  on  the 
morning.  He  feels  that  death  hath  no  more 
dominion  over  Him ;  that  the  agony,  and  terror, 
and  the  black,  horrible  depth  of  despair,  into 
which    His    soul   was   plunged   before   He    last 
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closed  His  eyes  on  this  world,  and  the  wander- 
ings, and  the  anxieties,  and  the  cares.  His 
humanity  and  His  mission  had  laid  on  Him,  were 
over  for  ever  and  for  ever ;  that  now,  in  another 
sense.  He  could  say,  'It  is  finished,'  and  could 
look  out  from  the  black  darkness  of  death  and 
the  grave,  on  the  world  He  had  saved,  lying 
spread  out  before  Him  in  its  dewy  stillness  ;  the 
world  that  had  no  longer  aught  to  detain  Him  in 
labour  and  suffering,  amid  the  hatred  and  per- 
secutions of  the  men  He  had  come  to  regenerate, 
the  world  that  was  now  only  the  first  step  of  the 
ladder  by  which  He  was  about  to  ascend  to 
lieaven  !     Oh,  Nelly  !  what  a  waking  !" 

Nelly  assented  with  more  wamth  than  usual — 
Maor2:ie's  emotion,  the  actual  sense  she  seemed 
to  possess  of  the  living  reality  of  the  scene  she 
described,  above  alh  the  certain  resemblance  of 
the  speaker's  own  position  to  that  her  imagination 
laid  before  her,  brought  the  thing  home  to  Nelly's 
feelings  with  a  sympathy  she  but  too  rarely 
experienced  for  Maggie's  rehgious  aspirations. 
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"  I  wish  you  knew  Victor  Dillon  !"  Xelly  said, 
suddenly,  the  words  of  part  of  Maggie's  discourse 
reminding  her  of  some  of  those  he  had  spoken 
that  last  day  but  one  that  they  had  walked 
together  on  the  ramparts  at  Boulogne,  "  you  are 
so  like  each  other  in  many  ways;  you  would 
suit  each  other  so  admirably  !" 

"  Should  we  ?"  Maggie  said.  "  Tell  me  about 
him ;  is  he  handsome,  to  begin  with  ? — you  know 
my  weakness  for  beauty,  in  all  forms." 

Nelly  described  his  personal  appearance  with 
some  pride. 

"  Very  good ;  I  approve  of  him,  so  far,  highly. 
Whenever  I  hear  of  a  person  in  whom  I  have, 
or  am  disposed  to  have,  any  interest,  I  like  to 
hear  them  described,  so  that  from  that  description 
for  a  foundation,  and  my  own  imagination  for  a 
superstructure,  I  can  picture  them  to  me  dis- 
tinctly. Without  that  I  can't  follow  them  satis- 
factorily ;  my  endeavours  to  make  out  what  they 
are  like — my  attempts  to  give  them  individuality 
— prevent  my  being  able  to  attend  properly  to 
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the  accounts  of  their  character  and  career,  and 
if  I  am  told  they  are  ugly,  or  have  any  un- 
pleasant peculiarity,  it  disturbs  me  greatly;  I 
can't  get  rid  of  the  thought  of  it,  and  I'm  afraid 
Michael  Angelo's  broken  nose,  and  Raffaelle's 
divine  beauty,  are  not  without  their  influence 
on  my  appreciation  of  their  genius.  Well,  being 
satisfied  with  Victor's  exterior,  I  want  to  know 
about  the  rest." 

The  theme  was  one  Nelly  was  not  likely  soon 
to  tire  upon,  and  she  spoke  of  Victor  with  the 
affectionate  enthusiasm  she  felt. 

Maggie  listened,  greatly  interested,  but  often 
sighed  as  she  listened.  Truly  it  did  seem,  to  her 
even,  a  strange  and  a  hard  fate  that  had  kept  apart 
those  two,  whom  every  outward  circumstance,  as 
well  as  every  feeling  and  sympathy,  appeared  to 
mark  out  as  intended  for  each  other,  and  that  had 
thrown    Nelly    upon    such    a   lot    as    her   actual 


one 


There  was  a  question  that  often  occurred  to 
Maggie,  but  that  she  had  never  dared  to  put  to 
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her  sister-in-law;  namely,  the  question  of  liu\, 
the  marriage  with  her  brother  had  been  brought 
about;  and  now  her  curiosity  on  the  subject 
gained  peculiar  force. 

She  could  not  believe  —  at  present  that  her 
eyes  were  opened  to  his  character  and  nature, 
and  that  her  recollection  went  back  to  the  cold 
indifference  Nelly  had  manifested  towards  him 
from  the  very  first  time  she  had  ever  seen  thein 
together — that  the  marriage  had  been  one  of 
affection,  or  even  the  illusion  of  it,  on  XellyV 
side ;  yet  her  knowledge  of  Nelly's  character  madr 
her  utterly  reject  the  notion  of  its  being  one  of 
interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  Nelly  had  forborne  ever 
to  allude  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
marriage  had  really  taken  place,  ever  to  hint  at 
the  true  nature  of  her  feelings,  past  and  present, 
towards  her  husband.  She  made  no  pretence  on 
the  subject,  affected  no  sentiments  that  she  did 
not  entertain  towards  him.  She  only  kept  a  fixed 
and   inviolable  silence,   that  Maggie,  familiar  as 
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they  were  together,   dared  not  venture   any  at- 
tempt to  break. 

There  are  certain  natures  —  and  you  always 
have  an  instinct  of  these — that  are  the  inverse  of 
Achilles,  invulnerable  at  one  point  alone. 

In  your  daily  intercourse,  on  nearly  all  occa- 
sions of  contact  with  them,  you  find  them  frank, 
warm,  tender,  yielding;  but  yet  there  are  mo- 
ments, and  you  feel  it,  that  you  dare  not  approach 
their  inner  life ;  you  feel  there  would  be  a  closing 
and  a  hardening  of  their  hearts  against  all  intru- 
sion, and  that  not  even  the  gentlest  sympathy- 
would  be  allowed  footing  on  that  forbidden 
ground. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


ASHBOURNE. 


It  was  settled  that  as  soon  as  Maggie  should  be 
able  to  undertake  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  she 
should  go,  accompanied  by  Nelly,  to  the  sea-side, 
and  with  this  view  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  for 
some  quiet,  out-of-the-way  place,  unfrequented 
by  cockneys,  yet  not  involving  too  long  travel  for 
the  invalid.  Such  a  place,  rare  in  these  days, 
being  at  last  discovered  on  the  south-western 
coast,  thither  Maggie,  Nelly,  Mr.  Carew,  and  the 
child  repaired  early  in  August,  the  first  part  of 
the  journey  being  accomplished  by  rail,  the  latter 
in  a  roomy  travelling  carriage. 
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It  was  dusk  when  the  party  reached  Ash- 
bourne, but  already  Maggie's  sensitive  organisa- 
tion was  sensible  of  a  pleasant  and  wholesome 
influence. 

"  I  hear  the  long  w^ash  of  the  sea,"  she  said, 
"  on  a  pebbly  beach,  and  the  sound  of  the  wind 
through  the  fir  trees,  and  the  odour  of  the  tw^o  come 
blended  to  me  delightfully  !  They  seem  to  bring 
me  new  life,"  and  she  drew  a  long  deep  breath, 
and  leaned  back  in  the  carriage  with  closed  eyes, 
enjoying  the  healthful  influence. 

A  charming  cottage  (belonging  to  a  private 
family,  -who  had  let  it  to  go  abroad),  backed  by 
pine  woods  that  sheltered  it  from  the  north,  and 
standing  at  the  top  of  a  lawn  that  sloped  down 
towards  the  sea,  was  the  retreat  that  had  been 
prepared  for  them. 

Mascsfie  retired  to  her  room  at  once,  and  bavins^ 
taken  some  tea  was  soon  in  bed ;  and  as  she  did 
not  wish  to  sleep  yet,  fearful  of  paying  tlie 
penalty  of  a  restless  night  for  such  indulgence, 
Nelly  came  and  sat  by  her  bedside. 
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"  Oh  what  rest,  what  repose  !"  Maggie  said, 
"  and  the  bed  is  so  good,  and  such  lavendery 
sheets ;  and  the  room  so  nice !  I  dote  upon 
these  cottage  rooms,  with  this  pretty  old  Indian 
chintz  furniture  and  hanoiings.  Those  birds  will 
be  a  study  for  me  when  I  lie  awake  in  the  early 
mornings.  Put  back  the  window  curtain,  Nelly 
dear,  that  I  may  have  the  first  glimpse  of  the  sea 
to-morrow." 

"  You  can  have  it  to-night,  my  darling,"  Nelly 
replied,  as  she  obeyed — "see  !" 

The  moon,  now  at  the  full,  was  set  in  the 
profound  blue-black  firmament,  and  a  broad  line 
of  rippled  silver  lay  below,  stretching  away  to  the 
far  horizon. 

"  Lovely,  lovely  old  sea  !  beautiful  in  all  its 
moods  !"  Maggie  said,  "  but  in  few  so  beautiful  as 
this.  Do  you  know,  I  never  see  it  with  that  line 
of  moonlight  on  it  that  I  don't  think  of  Christ's 
walking  on  the  waters,  and  fancying  that  to  be 
the  radiant  path  marked  out  by  His  footsteps. 
To-morrow  I  must  go  and  sit  on  the  beach  for 
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long  hours,  till  I  have  my  heart's  content  of  the 
sea,  sight,  sound,  feel,  and  smell.  How  Norman 
will  enjoy  it !  At  Boulogne  it  is  such  a  sophisti- 
cated sea  that  it's  hardly  like  the  true  thing.  No 
discoveries  to  be  made  there,  and  the  low,  plashy, 
wet  sands,  full  of  long  lines  of  water,  are  horrid 
for  children  to  run  about  on." 

"Yes,"  Nelly  replied,  "  I  hardly  ever  take  him 
on  the  beach — for  that  reason,  partly,  but  chiefly 
because  of  all  the  people  there.  I  hate  a  fre- 
quented watering-place.  No  where  else,  I  think, 
do  idleness  and  frivolity  flourish  to  the  same 
extent,  and  nowhere  do  they  seem  to  me  so  out  of 
place.  The  great,  wild,  untameable,  irreclaimable 
sea,  the  nearest  approach  we  have  to  infinity, 
appears  the  element  of  all  others  calculated  to 
inspire  grave,  solemn,  solitary  moods  and  thoughts. 
Earth  we  can  make  assume  almost  what  aspect 
we  will;  fire  burns  as  a  first  necessary  on  every 
peasant's  hearth,  air  is  with  us  and  about  us,  and 
in  us,  every  breath  we  draw.  The  sea,  alone,  we 
can  do  nothing  with ;  it  won't  be  portioned  and 
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parcelled  off  for  our  everyday  needs,  nor  shaped, 
nor  trimmed,  nor  marked  out  with  boundary 
lines.  In  its  kindly  moods  it  consents  to  carry 
our  ships  on  its  surface,  but  a  moment's  anger 
and  they  are  swallowed  up  alive  and  no  account 
rendered  of  them,  and  no  man  can  say  where  or 
how  they  have  perished !" 

"  Yes,"  Maggie  said,  but  the  response  was  in  so 
very  slumberous  a  tone  that  it  at  once  brought 
Nelly  back  to  dry  land  again. 

"  It's  no  use,  Maggie,  battling  with  sleep ;  it 
will  have  its  way,  or  worse,  maybe  if  you  try  too 
hard  to  repulse  it,  it  will  be  affronted  and  take  its 
departure  altogether.  At  any  rate  it's  getting  on 
to  ten  o'clock.  Indeed,  dear,  I  think  you'd  better 
settle  down  for  the  night  now,  and  here  comes 
Everett  to  give  me  the  turn  out,  bon  gre  malgre. 
Good  night,  bird ;  sleep  well  in  the  new  nest ;  let 
me  know  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  that  you've 
done  so." 

Nelly  went  to  bed,  but  not  soon  to  sleep.  A 
thousand  thoughts  were  busy  in  her  head,  and  she 
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lay  awake,  half-conscious  of  the  sounds  around 
her;  the  regular  breathing  of  Norman,  in  his 
little  cot,  the  tapping  of  a  spray  of  climbing  roses 
against  the  window-pane,  the  full,  solemn  rush  of 
the  wind  through  the  pines,  and  the 

"  Moan  of  an  unknown  sea." 

At  last  drowsiness  began  to  steal  over  her  and 
confuse  her  impressions ;  now  the  sighing  of  the 
pines  became  human  sighs,  the  tapping  of  the  rose 
branch  a  signal,  and  just  at  that  struggle  that  so 
often  occurs  when  our  waking  faculties  make 
an  effort  to  distinguish  between  the  real  and  ideal, 
a  long,  shrill,  wailing  scream  made  her  start 
up  wide  awake,  and  sit  trembling  frgm  head 
to  foot,  listening  for  a  repetition  or  any  explana- 
tion of  the  sound.  But  neither  came,  and  think- 
ing it  must  be  only  the  cry  of  a  seabird,  she  lay 
down  again,  and  after  some  time  fell  into  a  dis- 
turbed sleep,  which  lasted  till  morning. 

When  she  awoke  and  looked  at  her  watch,  she 
found  it  was  little  more  than  five  o'clock  ;  but 
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she  felt  so  broadly  and  entirely  awake  that  she 
knew,  any  further  attempt  to  court  sleep  would  be 
useless.  Feeling  too  restless  to  lie  still,  she  rose 
softly,  not  to  disturb  Norman,  and  drawing  back 
the  curtain  and  looking  out  of  the  window,  she 
came  suddenly,  like  one  who  has  been  led  blind- 
fold to  some  enchanted  scene,  on  the  unknown 
prospect  spread  out  beneath.  There  it  lay,  a 
foreground  of  flowers,  thickly  set  and  glowing 
with  colour;  a  lawn,  dim  with  dew,  save  where 
here  and  there  a  diamond  glistened  with  changing 
hues ;  to  the  right  a  belt  of  pines,  with  a  church 
spire  rising  behind  them,  on  a  background  of  blue 
mountain ;  on  the  left  a  hill  side,  with  scattered 
cottages,  falling  down  to  a  narrow  valley,  with  a 
stream  pursuing  its  quiet  way  to  the  sea,  at 
the  bottom,  and  another  hill,  steep  and  precipi- 
tous, where  sheep  and  goats  were  grazing  and 
tinkling  clear  bells,  rising  to  the  high  horizon  ;  in 
front  the  sea  rippling  so  softly  beneath  the  morn- 
ing sun  that  it  seemed  to  quiver  with  pleasure, 
and  the  regular  plash  of  the  tiny  wavelets  on  the 
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beach  was  hardly  audible,  while  the  white  sea- 
mews,  the  white  sails  as  they  turned  to  or  from 
the  slanting  sunbeams,  became  alternately  gold 
and  lead. 

Nelly  leant  her  tired  head  against  the  window- 
frame. 

"  Oh  that  I  could  '  take  the  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea !'  " 
she  said,  inwardly ;  "  surely  there  must  be  a 
place  of  rest  somewhere,  if  one  could  but  find 
it!  And  yet  it  is  not  quite  rest  alone  that  I 
crave ;  I  am  so  young,  life  is  so  strong  in  me — 
I  would  fain  have  a  little  happiness,  a  little  of 
life's  enjoyment — before  I  can  be  content  with 
mere  rest ! — 

'  The  set  gray  life  and  apathetic  end,' 

certainly  cannot  suffice  me  !" 

As  she  thought  thus,  the  child  stirred  in  his 
cot,  and  brought  back   suddenly  to  herself — or, 
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what  was  more  to  her  than  herself,  to  him — she 
stept  softly  to  his  side — 

"  He  saw  his  mother's  face,  accepting  it 

In  change  for  heaven  itself,  with  such  a  smile 

As  might  have  well  been  learnt  there — never  moved. 

But  smiled  on,  in  a  drowse  of  ecstasy, 

So  happy  (half  with  her  and  half  with  heaven). 

He  could  not  have  the  trouble  to  be  stirred, 

But  smiled  and  lay  there." 

Then  he  stretched  up  his  fat  arms,  clasped  them 
round  her  neck,  and  drawing  her  face  down  on 
his  pillow,  held  her  there,  till  some  of  the  glow 
of  his  cheek  passed  into  her  pale  one,  as  they  lay 
pressed  together. 

Ah,  Xelly,  have  you  no  happiness  on  earth, 
no  compensation? 

It  was  strange,  but  passionately  as  she  loved 
the  child,  her  love  never  took  the  form  of  thank- 
fulness. She  accepted  the  gift  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  if  ever,  in  any  of  his  childish  maladies, 
the  possibility  of  losing  him  struck  across  her 
mind,  her  thought  was,  "  Ay,  it  wants  but  that 
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to  complete  the  curse  that  lies  on  me  !"  but  when 
the  danger  was  past,  again  she  reclaimed  the 
precious  life  as  a  thing  of  right,  and  for  which 
she  stood  in  naught  indebted. 

At  eight  o'clock,  Everett  tapped  at  her  door, 
and  announced  that  Maggie  had  had  an  excellent 
night,  and  felt  better  this  morning  than  she  had 
done  since  her  illness. 

Nelly  hastened  to  dress,  and  went  to  her.  Her 
early  morning  toilette  was  already  made,  and  the 
delicate  little  face,  w^ith  its  blue  eyes  and  shining 
hair,  whose  sunny  rings  would  struggle  forth 
from  the  trimness  of  the  plaited  cap  border,  wore 
an  aspect  Nelly  had  not  seen  for  long. 

The  usual  greetings  past,  Nelly  brought  a 
a  hand-glass  to  the  bedside. 

"You  like  pretty  faces,"  she  said,  holding 
it  before  Mag-o-ie's.  "  Now  don't  let  us  have 
any  false  modesty  or  nonsense,  but  tell  me  what 
you  call  that !" 

"  I  call  it  a  little  squeezed-up  wizened  fairy, 
an  uncanny  thing  that  it  would  frighten  Lorry 
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out  of  his  seventeen  senses  to  see  you  have  any- 
thin<T  to  do  with !"  and  Maggie  laughed  her 
ringing  laugh  ;  but  suddenly  stopping,  she  said, 
with  tender  concern,  "  but  you,  my  beauty,  you 
don't  look  yourself  at  all  this  morning.  Is  any- 
thing wrong?" 

"  No,  only  I  had  a  restless  night,  and  was 
startled  by  the  screaming  of  some  seabird,  I 
suppose.  Did  you  hear  it  —just  at  half-past  one 
o'clock?     I  was  afraid  it  would  disturb  you." 

"  No,  I  heard  nothing ;  I  believe  I  slept  like 
a  dormouse  all  the  night  through.  Now  sit  down, 
and  let  us  make  up  the  programme  of  the  day's 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SEAMEW'S  CRY. 

Two  days  later,  Nelly  was  preparing  to  accom- 
pany Maggie  to  the  beach,  when  a  servant  an- 
nounced that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  her,  at 
the  same  time  giving  her  a  card — it  was  Victor 
Dillon's. 

"  Say  I  will  be  down  immediately,"  Nelly 
replied,  in  much  agitation,  and  then  hastened 
to  Maggie's  room  to  announce  the  unexpected 
visitor. 

"  Don't  wait  for  me,  Maggie,  dear  child,  I  don't 
know  how  long  I  may  be  kept — it  must  be  some- 
thing of  importance." 
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"  At  any  rate,"  Maggie  said,  "  ask  him  to  stay  ; 
I'll  order  a  room  to  be  prepared  for  him.  Papa 
would  be  quite  annoyed  if  he  were  allowed  to 
go  away." 

"  Thanks !"  Nelly  answered,  and  with  a  heart 
beating  high,  she  descended  to  the  drawing-room ; 
the  moment  she  saw  Victor's  face,  she  knew  he 
was  the  bearer  of  evil  tidino^s. 

"  Dear  Victor !  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  But, 
tell  me" — she  paused,  questioning  the  face  whose 
expression  there  was  no  mistaking ;  his  silence, 
too,  was  dreadfully  significant. 

"  Dearest  child,  you  guess  that  my  mission  is 
a  sad  one — I  wish   you   were  not  in  the  right. 

Your  father " 

"Dead?" 

He  assented  by  a  movement  of  the  head,  and 
a  profound  sigh.  He  held  Nelly's  hand  in  both 
of  his,  and  let  the  passion  of  tears  that  burst 
forth  pass  unchecked,  waiting  till  she  should 
herself  inquire  further  into  the  details  of  the 
event. 
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"  When?— how?"  she  at  last  sobbed  out. 

"  On  Thursday  night,  at  half-past  one,  he  died, 
after  only  a  few  hours'  illness — congestion  of  the 
brain.  Dr.  E-yan  pronounced  it  to  be.  Immedi- 
ately on  hearing  of  the  event,  which  I  did  early 
in  the  morning,  I  went  over  to  Coolmore,  to  see 
if  I  could  be  of  any  service  to  Mrs.  O'Dell,  but 
she  seemed  to  require  little  assistance  of  any 
kind,  and  less  sympathy.  I  endeavoured — for 
your  sake,  of  course — to  make  some  inquiries  as 
to  the  position  of  your  poor  father's  affairs,  but 
was  met  in  a  way  that  induced  me  immediately 
to  abandon  the  subject ;  and,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  dearest  Nelly,  I  thought,  and  my  mother 
thought,  it  would  be  so  highly  advisable  that  you 
should  be  on  the  spot,  to  attend  to  your  own  and 
your  brother's  interests,  that  I  came  over  to  tell 
you  so,  and  to  endeavour  to  induce  you  to  return 
to  Ireland  with  me  for  that  purpose.  Here's 
my  mother's  letter  to  the  same  effect.  I  have 
written  to    your   grandfather   in    your   brothers 
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behalf.      Mrs.    O'Dell,   it   seems,   had   not   even 
announced  the  fatal  event  to  you  ?" 

"  Not  by  a  word  !  the  same  to  the  last  !  Poor, 
poor,  dearest  papa !"  And  Nelly's  grief  burst 
forth  afresh,  as  the  recollection  of  the  father  she 
had  so  loved  in  her  childhood,  came  over  her 
again. 

Surely  it  must  be  that  so  soon  as  we  leave  the 
earth,  it  is  made  the  office  of  some  pitying  angel 
to  cast  over  us  a  heavenly  garment,  that  makes 
our  spirits  shine  with  a  hitherto  unknown  lustre 
in  the  eyes  of  those  we  have  left  behind.  That 
renders  them  fair  and  loveable,  brings  forth  all 
their  virtues,  brighter  than  in  life,  veils  entirely 
all  their  faults  and  follies. 

It  is  a  very  awful  thing  when  man  or  woman  "^. 
has,  by  their  life,  forfeited  this  garment  after  i 
death ;  when  no  human  tear  falls  to  spangle  it.  v 
Is  this  the  wedding  garment,  that  he  who  wears  i 
it  not  must  be  cast  into  outer  darkness,  where  ' 
there  is  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ? 

"  Did  you  hear  if  he  spoke  of  me  ?  sent  me 

VOL.  II.  F 
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any  message?  Did  he  know  lie  was  dying?" 
Xelly  went  on,  with  the  intense  anxiety  we  feel 
to  obtain  the  slightest  particulars  of  the  last 
moments  of  those  we  have  loved  and  lost  sud- 
denly;— knowing  that  we  can  hear  of  no  more 
of  their  words  or  deeds  on  earth,  craving  to  learn 
something  that  may  enable  us  to  penetrate  into 
the  now-sealed  mystery  of  the  state  of  their 
minds  in  the  face  of  that  change,  that,  for  the 
time  being,  and  to  us  on  earth,  annihilates  both 
mind  and  body. 

"  I  could  obtain  but  few  particulars,"  Victor 
replied,  "  from  Mrs.  O'Dell  and  her  servants — 
her  servants  they  essentially  were — none  of  the 
least  interest,  and  your  poor  father  was  already 
almost  insensible  when  Ryan  arrived.  In  a 
moment  of  improved  consciousness,  Ryan  heard 
him  mention  your  name,  and  he  thought  mine, 
and  it  was  evident  he  wished  to  communicate 
something,  for  after  vainly  trying  to  speak,  he 
made  signs  for  writing  materials,  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  utterly  incapable  of  using.     I  have 
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thought  that  he  mistrusted  his  wife's  intentions 
where  you  were  concerned,  and  that  the  idea  of 
me  occurred  to  him  as  the  only  person  likely 
to  be  able  to  afford  you  any  immediate  assist- 
ance. I  thus  felt  it  doubly  a  duty  to  come  to 
you." 

"  Thanks,  dear,  dear  Victor !  Always  good, 
and  tender,  and  helpful !  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  speak  to  my  father  and  sister-in-law. 
I  fear  Maggie  is  out,  and  I  would  much  rather 
see  her  first.     Stay  here  till  I  come  back." 

But  Maggie  was  not  out.  Feeling  persuaded 
that  Victor  had  come  on  no  insignificant  errand, 
and  proportionally  anxious  as  to  its  object,  she 
had  deferred  going  out  till  she  should  see  Nelly 
again,  and  was  now  deep  in  a  fairy  tale,  related 
to  divert  Norman's  attention  from  the  disappoint- 
ment of  remaining  at  home. 

She  looked  up  anxiously  as  Nelly  entered,  and 
at  sight  of  her  tear-stained  face,  her  own  eyes 
filled  up  sympathetically. 

"  Run  to  Bridget,  darling !"  she  whispered  to 
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the  child,  "  and  tell  her  to  take  you  to  the  beach. 
We  can't  go  to-day." 

Norman   obeyed   slowly,    and    in    wondering, ' 
awe-struck  silence. 

Then  Maggie,  without  speaking,  opened  wide 
her  arms,  and  clasped  Nelly  in  them,  and  held 
her  there,  weeping  while  she  wept. 
After  a  few  moments,  Nelly  sat  up. 
"  You  remember,  Maggie,  my  telling  you  how 
I  had  been  disturbed  by  a  scream  on  Thursday 
night  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear,  what  of  it  ?" 

'•'  My  father  died  on  that  night,  at  that 
hour!" 

"  Good  Heavens  !  how  extraordinary  !  how 
dreadful  !     And  that  is  Victor  Dillon's  errand  ?" 

^•'  Yes, — that,  and  to  take  me  to  Ireland.  He 
says  I  ought  to  go,  and  I  think  he  is  right.  But 
it  is  proper  I  should  speak  to  your  father  before 
I  decide."" 

••'  I'll  send  for  him,"  Maggie  said,  and  rang  the 
bell. 
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Mr.  Carew,  after  a  few  formal  expressions  of 
condolence,  listened  to  Nelly's  repetition  of  a 
part  of  Victor's  communication  to  her.  She 
dwelt  as  little  as  she  could  on  the  more  private 
details  of  the  relations  of  her  father  and  step- 
mother with  regard  to  each  other,  and  touched 
but  lightly  on  the  character  of  the  latter. 

"  Hum,"  Mr.  Carew  said,  sententiously ;  "  I 
must  see  this  young  gentleman  before  I  give  an 
opinion  in  the  matter.  Of  course,  Ellen,  you 
have  invited  him  to  remain  in  this  house  so  long 
as  it  may  be  convenient  to  you  and  to  him  ?" 

"  Not  yet,"  Xelly  replied ;  "  I  have  been  so 

upset  by  this "  and  the  tears  again  found  way 

and  silenced  her. 

"  You  should  have  done  so,  my  dear ;  it  must 
have  seemed  highly  inhospitable  to  the  young 
man  to  have  left  him  alone,  without  any  invi- 
tation to  remain.  Pray  return  to  him,  and  do  so 
at  once.  I  will  follow  you  in  ten  minutes,"  he 
said,  looking  at   his  large  gold  repeater,    "  and 
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you  will  then  introduce  me  to  him,  and  we  will 
discuss  the  subject  without  loss  of  time." 

The  ten  minutes  up,  Mr.  Carew  solemnly  en- 
tered the  drawing-room,  and  made  his  best  bow 
to  Victor.  He  never,  on  any  occasion,  lost  the 
opportunity  of  doing  the  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  in  the  most  laboriously  elaborate  manner. 
He  had  entirely  got  himself  to  the  point  of  be- 
lieving that  he  was  a  true  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  and  chiefly  lamented  his  son's  delin- 
quencies, on  the  ground  of  his  degeneracy  from 
the  stock  from  which  he  sprung;  he  always 
thought  and  spoke  of  his  wife's  progenitors  also,  as 
"  our  ancestors." 

The  courtly  bow  being  followed  by  a  speech  of 
a  solemn,  yet  highly  ornate  order  of  elocution, 
the  seats  were  resumed,  and  the  topics  of  Victor's 
mission  discussed. 

"  Do  I  gather  from  your  discourse,  Mr.  Dillon, 
that — a — this  lady  —  Mrs.  O'Dell — is  not  so 
favourably  disposed  as  could  be  desired  towards 
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the  children  of  her  predecessor;  that  a — you  do 
not,  indeed,  consider  their  interests  as  entirely 
safe  in  a — her  hands  ?" 

"  Just  so,"  Victor  replied. 

"  And  you  are  disposed  to  believe — excuse  me, 
my  dear  Ellen,  for  alluding  to  this  painful  point 
in  your  presence — that — a — some  such  idea  was 
not  wholly  foreign  to  the  late  Mr.  O'DelPs  mind 
in  his  last  hours?  that  he  even  thought  you 
might  be  instrumental  in  aiding  to  secure  the 
interests  of  his  children?" 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  on  the  authority  of 
the  physician  who  has  for  many  years  attended 
Mr.  O'Dell's  and  my  own  family." 

"Your  f!lmily  and  Mr.  O'Dell's  have  been  on 
terms  of  close  intimacy,  I  believe,  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  ?" 

"Before  I  was  born:  my  father  and  Mr. 
O'Dell  were  school-fellows,  and  your  daughter- 
in-law,"  somehow  Victor  hardly  dared  to  say 
Nelly,  in  that  solemn  presence,  "  were,  I  may 
almost  say,  brought  up  together." 
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"You  have  a  mother  living?  Ellen  would 
be  under  her  roof?" 

"  Oh,  assuredly !" 

"  Ha— well,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  would 
be  advisable  that  you  should  undertake  this 
journey,  my  dear  Ellen.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  families,  to  attend  to  our 
osvn  and  to  their  interests.  I  am  not  sanguine 
as  to  the  result,  I  confess  to  you.  I  believe  that 
in  Ireland  all  matters  of  law  and  right  are 
managed  in  a  very  unbusiness-like  manner;  and 
from  what  I  gather  from  you,  Mr.  Dillon,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  lady  is  likely  to  have 
taken  measures  to  secure  her  own  future  and  that 
of  her  child,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  'children  of 
her  husband.  Still,  I  am  of  opinion  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  by  these  children,  in  their 
own  defence.  Ellen,  you  will  arrange  all  the 
details  of  this  matter  with  Mr.  Dillon.  Mr. 
Dillon,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you  at 
dinner.  Your  room  is  prepared,  with  such 
humble   accommodation  as  this   little    place  can 
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afford.  I  hope,  some  day,  to  have  the  happines:^ 
of  receiving  you  less  unworthily  at  Colnbrook 
Abbey."  Another  splendid  bow,  and  Mr.  Carew 
disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


DEPARTURE. 


Victor  and  ]N^elly  found,  on  calling  Bradshaw 
into  their  conference,  that  they  could  gain  no- 
thing by  starting  the  following  day,  so  deferred 
the  period  of  their  departure  till  the  ensuing 
morning,  and  Nelly  wrote  to  her  husband  an- 
nouncing her  intentions,  and  giving  her  address. 

"We  little  thought,  Maggie,"  Nelly  said, 
"how  soon  our  wish  of  your  knowing  Victor 
would  be  accomplished,  and  in  what  manner.  I 
hope  you'll  hke  him  as  much  as  I  wish  you  to 
do.  But  these  things  seldom  turn  out  as  we 
desire." 
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"  Oh,  I  know  I  shall  like  him  'cery  much :  the 
question  is  rather,  will  he  like  me  ?" 

«  That  I'll  answer  for." 

"You  had  better  leave  Norman  with  me, 
Nelly  dear.  You  won't  be  long  away,  surely, 
and  it  will  save  you  the  anxiety,  and  him  the 
fatigue  of  so  much  travelling  for  him.  Don't 
you  think  so  ?" 

Nelly  sighed  heavily,  and  paused.  She  had 
never  been  separated  from  the  child  for  a  night 
since  his  birth ;  he  seemed  a  part — the  best  part 
of  herself.  On  the  other  hand,  she  thought  of 
her  poverty,  and  of  the  unnecessary  expense  of 
the  double  journey  for  him  and  for  Bridget,  and 
after  a  few  moments  of  hard  struggle,  prudence 
carried  the  day. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better,"  she  said,  "  if  he 
can  bear  it.  But  there's  nobody  in  the  world 
except  you,  Maggie,  I  would  leave  him  with.  I 
won't  say  anything  to  him,  however,  till  to- 
morrow." 

"  As  you  think  best.     But  I  almost  fancy  the 
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lono:er  time  he  has  to  familiarise  himself  with 
the  idea,  the  easier  he  will  find  it  to  bear  the 
separation.     Here  he  comes." 

The  boy  aiTived,  blooming  and  beautiful,  with 
a  loud  song,  and  triumphant  march.  Oh,  to  part 
with  him — so  soon,  and  for  an  uncertain  time ! 
His  mother  caught  him  in  her  arms  and  covered 
him  with  silent  kisses,  with  which  more  than  one 
tear  was  mingled. 

"  Now  or  never !"  she  said.  "  Norman, 
mamma's  going  away  for  a  few  days,  and  is  going 
to  leave  Norman  with  Aunt  Maggie  till  she 
comes  back." 

The  boy  looked  up  in  her  face  with  wonder- 
ing, half  incredulous  eyes. 

"  And  Aunt  Maggie,"  broke  in  IMagdalen, 
"  will  take  Norman  to  the  beach  every  day,  and 
buy  him  buns  and  picture-books,  and  let  him 
ride  on  the  pony,  and  tell  him  such  hemitiful 
stories." 

The  look  was  transferred  to  her,  but  it  had 
less  of  piteousness,  less  of  appeal  in  it. 
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Nelly  felt  a  little  sting  at  her  heart.  He  was 
bearing  it  too  well. 

"  Settle  it  with  liim,"  she  whispered  to  Maggie, 
and  left  the  room. 

Alone  in  her  chamber,  all  the  bitterness  of  her 
heart  burst  forth. 

"Everything  forsakes  me!  father — child — in 
one  day  I  No  rest,  no  trust!  Oh,  miserable 
world,  miserable  life  !  why  does  it  still  cling  to 
me?" 

Those  who  are  already  sore  and  wounded,  do 
not  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  lightness  or  seve- 
rity of  a  new  stroke,  but  in  proportion  to  their 
own  sensibility  to  pain.  The  pressure  of  a  hand 
will  inflict  nearly  as  much  suffering  on  a  broken 
limb  as  a  blow. 

^Maggie    and    her    father    were  alone    in  the 

drawing-room  before  dinner  when  Victor  entered. 

Mr.  Carew  presented  him  to  his  daughter  with 

his   wonted  solemn  ceremony ;  Maggie  looked  up 

smilingly  in  his  face,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  You   are   no   stranger  to   me,  Mr.  Dillon," 
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she  said,  "  and  I  cannot  treat  you  as  one.  I  only 
wish,"  and  the  smile  faded,  "that  we  met  under 
happier  circumstances.  This  *is  a  mournful 
errand  you  have  come  on,  but  by  your  coming 
you  have  lightened  the  suifering  to  my  dearest 
sister  as  much  as  it  could  be  lightened." 

"  I  acted  for  what  seemed  to  my  mother  and 
me  to  be  the  best.  But  Nelly  has  much  to 
undergo  yet;  her  step-mother  will  spare  her  in 
nothing  where  their  interests  may  be  opposed.  I 
have  known  her  too  long  and  too  well,  to  hope 
for  anything  from  either  her  generosity  or  her 
justice." 

NeUy's  entrance  put  a  stop  to  the  subject,  and, 
immediately  after,  dinner  was  announced. 

"  Ellen,"  Mr.  Carew  said,  when  they  returned 
to  the  drawing-room,  "  if  you  are  quite  at  leisure, 
and  that  Mr.  Dillon  will  excuse  us,  I  should  like 
to  have  a  few  words  with  you." 

Nelly  expressed  her  readiness,  and  Maggie  and 
Victor  were  left  alone. 

The  day  had  been  very  hot,  but  now  the  sea 
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breeze  freshened  the  air,  and  came  in  soft  gusts 
through  the  open  window,  "full  fed  with  per- 
fume" in  its  passage  over  the  flower-beds. 
Maggie  reclined  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  casement, 
and  Victor  came  and  took  a  seat  near  her.  Their 
talk,  naturally,  was  of  Nelly,  and  having  ex- 
hausted the  present,  Maggie  turned  to  the 
past. 

"  You  had  not  seen  her  for  some  time  before 
her  marriage  ?" 

"  Not  for  more  than  a  year." 

"  Were  you  surprised  ?  Did  she  consult  you 
about  it?" 

"  She  never  consulted  me.  I  knew  nothing 
about  it  till  all  was  settled.  If  she  had  consulted 
me,  what  could  I  have  said  ?  She  had  advisers  at 
home.  I  could  pretend  to  no  authority  and  had 
little  knowledge  of  the  circumstances." 

"  You  would  not,  then,  have  sought  to  influence 
her?" 

"  Under  the  circumstances,  probably  not." 

Victor  pulled  to  pieces  a  rose  that  had  impru- 
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dently  peeped  in  at  the  casement.  Maggie 
watched  him  from  under  her  long  dark  lashes. 

"  What  a  pity  you  did  not  marry  her  !"  she  ex- 
claimed suddenly,  after  a  pause. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  he  replied,  quietly,  looking 
up  and  throwing  the  remains  of  the  torn  rose  out 
of  the  window.  "But  are  you  not  afraid  of 
the  evening  air?  Had  I  not  better  shut  the 
window  ?" 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  stood  by  the  casement, 
looking  back  at  her,  his  noble  figure  defined  against 
the  fading  light,  his  face,  grave  and  gentle,  softly 
lighted  by  the  shaded  lamp  on  the  table. 

At  that  moment  Mas^dalen  would  have  oriven  a 
large  sum  to  know  if  he  had  loved  Nelly, — if 
Xelly  had  ever  loved  him.  Then  some  other 
thought  came  over  her,  and  she  moved  uneasily  in 
her  chair,  and  waved  the  large  green  fan  she  kept 
beside  her  slowly  before  her  face. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  "  I  think  it's  too  hot  to 
shut  the   window ;  perhaps  you  would   be   kind 
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enough  to  move  my  chair  a  little  back  and  ring 
the  bell  for  tea." 

Nelly  and  Mr.  Carew  now  entered,  and  the 
rest  of  the  evening  vsras  passed  in  conversation. 

Mr.  Carew  was,  from  the  first,  much  prepos- 
sessed in  Victor's  favour,  and  he  had  wound  up 
his  conference  with  Nelly  (of  which  the  substance 
was  some  advice  as  to  business  proceedings,  and  a 
tolerably  liberal  gift  of  money,  for  he  was  resolved 
that  his  daughter-in-law  should  make  a  "proper 
appearance  "  among  her  own  people)  by  obtaining 
all  the  information  she  could  give  concerning  his 
family — to  the  somewhile  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  one 
important  point. 

The  result  of  such  information  was,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  a  pressing  invitation  to 
Colnbrook,  which  Victor  vaguely  accepted,  for 
some  future  period  unspecified. 

Next  day,  Victor  accompanied  them  to  the 
beach.  With  a  sort  of  nameless  jealousy  Nelly 
drew  Norman  apart,  to  have  him  exclusively 
to  herself,  to  possess  all  his  attention  that  last  day 
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they   were   to   be   together,  and   so  Victor  and 
Magdalen  were  left  almost  alone. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  Victor  said,  "  Nelly  will  find 
the  parting  with  that  child  very  hard.  She  is  so 
bound  up  in  him,  she  has  allowed  her  whole  life 
to  depend  so  on  his,  that  I  sometimes  tremble  to 
think  what  would  become  of  her  if  that  prop  were 
taken  from  her." 

"  So  do  I ;  the  thought  has  occurred  to  me 
more  than  once.  No  words  can  say,"  but  Mag- 
gie's tearful  eyes  spoke  better  than  words,  "  what 
I  feel  for  Nelly.  To  you  it  is  of  course  no  secret 
what  the  life  of  my  unhappy  brother  is  and  for 
some  years  has  been,  and  what  her's  is  in  conse- 
quence. Unfortunately,  my  brother,  from  his 
very  boyhood,  laboured  under  a  delusion  that  is, 
I  fancy,  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed ; 
the  delusion  that  we  are  working  out  a  course 
of  our  own — pursuing  the  objects  we  have  in  view 
with  power  and  energy,  that  by  the  strength  of 
our  own  will,  and  character,  and  influence,  we 
shall   overcome   all    obstacles    and    achieve    the 
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highest  ambitions  we  set  before  us,  while  we  are, 
in  reality,  the  mere  slaves  of  our  own  passions, 
obeying  blindly  their  dictates  and  following  in 
the  wake  of  circumstance  instead  of  directing  its 
course.  So  it  has  been  with  Erie ;  you  cannot 
persuade  him  that  he  is  wrong,  weak,  or  led 
away  ;  he  is  only  unfortunate.  When  he  sets  an 
object  before  him,  however  unworthy,  he,  instead 
of  regarding  the  pursuit  of  it  as  the  mere  yielding 
to  a  temptation,  puts  it  in  the  light  of  a  manly 
and  gallant  resolve;  hence,  he  mistakes  his  very 
weakness  for  strength — is  proud  of  that  he  should 
be  ashamed  of — which  is  what  makes  improve- 
ment so  hopeless." 

Early  next  morning  Nelly  and  Victor  started. 
As  Nelly  strained  her  child  to  her  breast  the  boy 
began  to  cry,  but  on  Bridget's  recapitulating  some 
of  the  indulgences  that  were  in  store  for  him 
during  his  mother's  absence,  his  face  cleared, 
while  the  tears  were  still  on  his  cheek,  and 
he  parted  with  her  resignedly  if  not  cheer- 
fully. 
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It  may  sound  selfish,  but  the  passage  that  con- 
soled her  most  in  Mao^o^ie's  first  letter  was  the 
information  that  Norman  had  cried  himself  to 
sleep  that  night  for  want  of  "  the  last  kiss  "  that 
was  wont  to  serve  as  his  lullaby,  and  often  in  the 
night  had  murmured  "  Mamma !"  through  troubled 
dreams. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


WIDOW  AND  ORPHAN. 


Nelly  found  Mrs.  Dillon  quite  unchanged.  The 
happy  temperament  of  that  bright  little  woman 
served,  as  it  so  often  does,  to  keep  clear  and 
fresh  the  waters  of  the  fountain  of  youth  that 
welled  through  her  constitution,  physical  as  well 
as  moral,  and  her  warm  and  tender  greeting 
was  right  welcome  to  Nelly's  sore  and  bruised 
heart. 

The  following  day  the  funeral  was  to  take 
place.  Nelly  resolved  to  attend  it,  but  she 
deemed  it  right,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  her 
father's  widow,  to  announce  her  arrival,  and  to 
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propose  a  visit  to  her  on  the  day  after  the  final 
ceremony. 

Nelly's  information  as  to  her  arrival  was  no 
news  to  Mrs.  O'Dell.  She  had,  from  the  day  of 
Victor's  visit,  a  suspicion  that  he  would  take 
some  active  steps  with  regard  to  Nelly's  interests 
and  those  of  her  brother ;  she  had,  consequently, 
kept  a  keen  eye  on  his  movements,  had  learned 
his  departure,  obtained  tolerably  certain,  and, 
as  it  proved,  correct,  indications  of  his  destina- 
tion, and  before  Nelly  had  been  an  hour  at  Ross- 
cronan,  she  had  been  informed  of  the  fact. 

"  Ha  !"  she  said,  with  her  inward  laugh,  "  they 
think  they'll  outwit  us,  will  they,  Elfy?  Have 
we  worked  all  these  years  for  their  benefit  or 
for  ours,  Elfy  ? — dis  donc^  hein  f " 

The  sallow,  black-eyed  child,  that  played  at 
her  feet,  looked  up  through  its  straight,  coarse 
black  hair,  and  "  grinned  horrible  a  ghastly 
smile ;"  it  understood  its  mother's  tone  if  not  her 
words.  She  took  it  up  on  her  lap,  and  smoothed 
back   the  rebellious   elf-locks,  but  the  creature. 
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with  a  sharp  cry,  struck  her  in  the  face,  slid  from 
her  knee,  and  resumed  its  occupation  of  tearing 
to  pieces  a  picture-book,  new  that  morning. 

Neither  angry  nor  surprised,  Mrs.  O'Dell 
uttered  no  word  of  reproof,  but  proceeded  with 
her  employment  of  sorting  papers. 

In  the  evening  came  Nelly's  note ;  Mrs.  O'DeU 
read  it  and  flung  it  on  the  table. 

"  I  suppose  they  mean  to  give  as  much  trouble 
as  they  can ;  but  I'm  prepared  for  them — unless 
they  dispute  the  will,  which  is  hardly  likely, 
though — it's  all  so  clear.  The  property  con- 
verted into  money,  I  shall  be  off  to  Paris, 
establish  myself  there,  and  renew  my  acquaint- 
ance with  my  former  gracious  patronesses — ha, 
ha  ! — just  to  show  them  how  times  are  changed 
with  me.  And  now,  my  dearly  beloved  step- 
daughter,  here's  for  you." 

She  took  a  sheet  of  black-edged  note  paper, 
and  wrote  to  Nelly,  stating,  in  brief  terms,  her 
readiness  to  receive  her  on  the  day  named.  She 
knew  better  than  to  express  satisfaction  at  the 
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prospect,  or  to  dwell  on  the  melancholy  occasion 
that  reunited  them.  She  was  never  hypocritical 
when  no  object  was  to  be  gained  by  it,  or 
when  she  knew  her  sincerity  was  likely  to  be 
doubted. 

Hardly  could  the  melancholy  occasion  on  which 
Nelly  once  more  made  her  appearance  among  the 
people  who  had  known  her  from  her  birth,  keep 
down  the  impulsive  rising  to  welcome  her.  As 
she  appeared  at  the  church-door,  a  murmur  ran 
through  the  assembly,  every  face  was  turned 
towards  her,  and  many  a  half-audible  "Lord 
save  ye  !"  "  The  saints  look  down  on  ye  this 
blissid  day  ! "  "  It's  welcome  back  ye  are,  any 
way !"  was  uttered. 

Kneeling  and  weeping  by  the  church-porch 
was  Lorry  M'cSwiggan;  as  Nelly  passed  in,  with 
bent  head,  her  gown  brushed  the  old  man's 
bowed  figure ;  he  caught  a  fold  of  it,  kissing  it 
reverently,  and  looking  up  with  an  expression 
so  unspeakably  pathetic,  that  wholly  unable  to 
resist  the  glance  that  was  at  once  so  earnest  an 
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appeal,  and  so  eloquent  an  assurance  of  sympathy, 
she  paused  and  gave  him  her  hand. 

"  The  holy  Mother  o'  God  protect  ye  and 
comfort  ye  !"  he  murmured,  pressing  his  lips  to 
the  hand. 

"  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow,"  Kelly  whis- 
pered, and  passed  on. 

Quite  broken  with  emotion  and  fatigue,  Nelly, 
after  the  funeral,  retired  to  her  room,  and  did  not 
again  make  her  appearance. 

This  room  was  the  same  she  had  occupied  in 
the  happy  days — almost  the  only  happy  days  her 
girlhood  had  known — when  she  visited  at  Ross- 
cronan. 

Since  then  it  had  undergone  little  alteration; 
a  few  ornaments  had  been  added,  a  bookshelf  to 
contain  the  surplus  of  Victor's  little  library,  a 
few  of  his  drawings  on  the  walls— that  was  all. 
The  carpet  and  the  chintz  were  somewhat  faded, 
the  paper  was  less  bright,  the  furniture  looked 
commoner,  the  space  less  than  in  old  days  ;  but, 
with  these  exceptions,  the  change  of  years  was 
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SO  trifling,  that  when  Nelly  looked  up  languidly 
from  her  sorrow,  and  carried  her  eyes  from  one 
familiar  object  to  another,  it  seemed  as  though 
all  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  had  been  but 
a  dream,  and  that  now  only  was  she  waking  to 
reality. 

Idly,  as  one  too  worn  in  mind  and  body  to 
occupy  herself  with  actual  thought,  she  allowed 
her  memory  to  wander  over  the  recollections 
each  object  suggested. 

That  ink-stain  on  the  carpet — that  had  come 
from  her  upsetting  the  ink-bottle  one  day,  when, 
after  writing  a  French  exercise  for  Victor,  she- 
had  suddenly  jumped  up  from  the  table  on  hear- 
ing him  call  to  her  to  prepare  for  a  ride. 

There,  by  the  window,  was  the  large  brass- 
headed  nail  he  had  driven  in  to  hang  up  the  cage 
of  the  blackbird  he  had  reared  for  her ;  below  it, 
the  rustic  flower-stand  they  had  made  together, 
with  such  infinite  labour,  pride,  and  pleasure, 
working  at  it  through  many  summer  days  spent 
in  collecting^  the  twisted  branches  and  fir-cones 
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that  formed  it,  sawing  the  former  to  the  required 
shapes  and  lengths,  and  finally  putting  all  together 
into  the  marvellous  and  perfect  whole  they  could 
scarce  leave  when  bedtime  came  to  disturb  their 
enraptured  contemplation  of  it. 

Next  day  came  the  interview  with  'My^. 
O'Dell. 

"When  Nelly  entered  the  house,  she  was  seized 
with  so  violent  a  fit  of  nervous  agitation,  that  it 
was  with  the  extremest  difficulty  she  could  pre- 
vent herself  from  going  into  strong  hysterics. 
It  was  some  relief  to  her  to  find  the  drawing- 
room,  into  which  she  was  shown,  empty,  and  she 
had  time  to  recover  herself  to  a  certain  degree, 
before  the  rustle  of  a  dress,  and  the  well- 
remembered  slow  quiet  footstep  announced  the 
approach  of  her  step-mother. 

Mrs.  O'Dell  entered,  leading  by  the  hand  the 
impish  child.  She  greeted  Nelly  as  she  might 
have  done  an  ordinary  visitor  under  ordinary 
circumstances ;  there  was  no  tremor  in  her  voice, 
no  moisture  in  her  eye,  at  the  sight  of  her  hus- 
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band's  daughter.     The   child   stood   by  her  mo- 
ther's lap,  and  scowled  at  her  half-sister. 

"  You  must  have  been  shocked  and  startled  at 
the  intelligence  of  this  event,"  Mrs.  O'Dell  said. 
"  I  would  have  written  to  inform  you  of  it,  but 
was  aware  Mr.  DiUon  had  charged  himself  with 
that  duty.  I  shall  hold  myself  ready  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  provisions  of  your  father's  will 
whenever  you  wish  to  hear  them." 

Nelly  shrunk  instinctively;  the  deadly  cold 
imperturbability  of  the  w^oman  was  more  than 
she  could  have  believed,  even  in  her. 

"Not  to-day,"  Nelly  faltered;  "I  did  not 
come  for  that.  I  came  to  see  you — and  the  old 
place ;  to  hear  anything  you  could  tell  me  of  my 
dear  father  that  I  had  not  seen  for  so  long." 

The  Fox  slightly  shrugged  her  shoulders  in 
the  old  way. 

"  Mon  Dieu  I  there  is  so  little  to  tell.  You 
knew  your  father's  way  of  life ;  it  remained  the 
same  to  the  last.  I  have  a  photograph  of  him 
done  not  many  months  ago — very  like,  and  much 
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less  unflattering  than  photographs  generally  are. 
I  will  send  for  it." 

She  rose  to  ring  the  bell,  and  Nelly  then  ad- 
dressed herself  to  the  scowling  imp  that  was 
twisting  its  fingers  through  its  hair  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  stiff,  dark  locks  stuck  out  in  tan- 
gled tufts,  rendering  its  aspect  doubly  diabolic. 

Only  a  few  writhes,  and  an  added  amount  of 
ferocity  in  its  expression  responded  to  her 
greeting. 

"  She  is  shy  ?"  Nelly  said,  for  want  of  some- 
thing else  to  say. 

"  Yes,  you  had  better  leave  her  alone,"  Mrs. 
O'Dell  replied  carelessly ;  "  she  never  takes  tu 
strangers."  A  faint,  very  faint  impression  on 
the  last  word. 

The  photograph — a  profile — was  very,  very 
like.  Nelly  could  scarce  trace  the  beautiful  out- 
line through  the  tears  that  swam  in  her  eyes  at 
sight  of  it.  How  ardently  she  desired  to  pos- 
sess it !  having,  moreover,  no  portrait  of  her 
father,  save  an  old  black  outline  done  in  the  days 
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of  his  early  manhood,  and  a  wretched  production 
at  best.  But  she  saw  nothing  was  further  from 
the  Fox's  thought  than  such  a  transfer. 

"  Where  was  this  done  ?"  she  inquired ;  "  do 
you  think  I  could  get  a  repetition  of  it  ?" 

"  I  dare  say,"  Mrs.  O'Dell  answered ;  "  if  you 
like  I  will  get  you  one,  and  have  it  sent  to  you. 
Shall  I?" 

"  Oh,  I  should  be  so  very  glad — so  much 
obliged  to  you.     I  would  give  anything  for  it !" 

A  few  days  later,  a  man  brought  the  portrait 
in  a  little  case, — with  the  bill. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   COOLMORE   HERITAGE. 

The  day  of  reckoning  came,  and  Mrs.  O'Dell 
was  quite  prepared  to  meet  it.  Victor,  deputed 
by  Nelly  on  her  own  part,  and  by  her  mother's 
family  on  Dicky's,  to  represent  their  interests, 
found  his  task  a  light  one,  inasmuch  as  that  their 
interests  had  not  been  considered,  further  than  in 
the  bequeathing  to  each  a  sum  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  once  paid,  Coolmore  being  left  to  Mrs. 
O'Dell  and  her  child,  and  only  returning  into  the 
hands  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  O'Dell  family, 
in  the  event  of  the  present  representative  of  the 
younger  dying  without  issue. 
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As,  however,  the  will  had  been  framed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  no  obstacle  to  the  estate 
being  sold  by  those  to  whom  it  had  been  be- 
queathed in  the  first  instance,  the  chances  of  its 
ever  profiting  either  Nelly  or  her  brother,  were 
of  the  slenderest,  and,  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
was  Mrs,  O'D ell's  intention  to  turn  it  into 
money,  and  live  on  the  proceeds  in  her  native 
country.  This  fact,  however,  she  kept  to  herself 
for  the  time  being ;  resolved,  now  that  the 
game  was  entirely  in  her  own  hands,  to  play  it 
out  deliberately. 

So  after  a  few  days  longer  stay  at  Eosscronan, 
Nelly,  again  attended  by  Victor,  returned  to 
Ashbourne. 

Mr.  Carew  shook  his  head  when  Victor  re- 
lated to  him  the  termination  of  affairs. 

"  Yes,  I  did  not  anticipate  any  other  result. 
But — had  you — between  ourselves,  of  course,  I 
speak — no  reason  to  suspect — to  doubt,  in  short, 
the  genuineness  of  the  will  ?" 

"  No.     Had    I    seen    any   such    reason — sus- 
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pected  any  trickery  that  there  was  any  chance  of 
making  manifest,  I  should  have  taken  steps  to 
clear  the  matter  up.  But  though  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  will  was  framed  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  O'Dell's  instigation,  and  most  pro- 
bably in  a  manner  contrary  to  her  husband's 
wishes  and  sense  of  justice,  I  still  think,  knowing 
how  she  had  enslaved  him,  that  he  was  a  con- 
senting party,  and  there  is  no  legal  objection  to 
be  brought  against  its  provisions." 

Victor  was  persuaded  to  stay  at  Ashbourne  a 
few  days. 

The  evening  before  his  departure,  he  and 
Nelly  sat  together  on  the  lawn,  looking  out  on 
the  quiet  blue  sea.  She  was  thinking,  "  beyond 
that  wave  waits  for  me  the  man  whom  my  soul 
hates  more  deeply,  despises  more  heartily,  every 
day  I  live;  whose  existence  is  the  bane  of  mine, 
who,  had  I  never  seen  him,  had  left  me  free  to 
enjoy  such  happiness  as  now  and  then  I  see  in  the 
form  of  a  possibility,  once  strong,  now  lost,  pro- 
bably for  ever.     And  to-morrow  I  shall  be  quite, 
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quite  alone,  to  face  these  thoughts,  and  accept 
the  facts  as  I  best  may." 

Victor's  thoughts  for  a  few  brief  moments 
ran,  "surely  beyond  those  waves — beyond  that 
line  that  closes  in,  as  it  were,  our  world,  there 
lies  some  spot  where  she  and  I  could  rest  forget- 
ful of  all  on  earth  but  our  two  selves;  a  spot 
where  day  and  night  she  should  be  mine, — I 
her's; — where  our  lives  should  be  so  blended 
into  one,  that  nothing  could  come  between  us; — 
where  all  the  dreams  that  through  all  my  life 
long  have  followed  me  could  be  realized  !" 

He  knew  the  thought  was  a  mockery  and  a  sin, 
and  he  checked  it.  But  there  is  no  man  or  woman, 
I  take  it,  not  the  best  amongst  us,  who  has  for 
long  resisted  under  circumstances  of  dire  temp- 
tation without  now  and  then  for  a  moment 
giving  themselves  the  shadowy  satisfaction,  a 
mockery  and  a  sin  though  they  know  it  to  be,  of 
imagining  what  7night  be  if  they  yielded  to  this 
dear  cruel  temptation:  and  having  known  the 
terrible  witchery  of  such  imaginings,  they  have 
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learned  to  be  indulgent  towards  those  who  have 
not  had  the  strength  to  refrain  from  accepting 
their  realisation. 

"  I  wonder,"  Nelly  said,  bitterly,  "  what  will 
happen  before  we  meet  again." 

"  God  knows.  It  is  better  we  should  not 
know." 

"  Do  you  really,  in  your  heart  and  conscience, 
think  it  better  that  we  should  be  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  what  lies  before  us  ?" 

"  In  my  inmost  heart  and  conscience  I  am 
utterly  and  wholly  persuaded  that  this  ignorance 
is  one  of  our  greatest  blessings.  What!  could 
anyone,  do  you  think,  enjoy  any  happiness  that 
is  accorded  him,  if  he  could  see  the  trial  or  the 
trouble  that  lies  beyond?  Could  anyone  in  a 
hopeful,  trusting,  earnest  spirit,  engage  in  any 
wholesome  work,  if  the  result  of  all  things, 
winding  up  in  death  at  a  certain  stated  period,  was 
spread  before  his  eyes  ?  Would  he  wholly  love  his 
friend,  his  brother,  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  if  he 
knew  all  the  pains,  and  checks,  and  crosses,  and 
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disappointments,  the  best  loved  and  truest  could 
hardly  fail,  in  the  course  of  a  life,  to  cause  him  ? 
Would  he  care  to  rear  children  if  he  foresaw 
that  one  day  some  among  them  would  prove 
unworthy  themselves  and  him  ?" 

"  True,  true.  Yes,  foreknowledge  saves  us 
little.     /,  above  all  others,  ought  to  know  that." 

So  much  of  Nelly's  history,  since  they  parted, 
was  known  to  or  guessed  at  by  Victor;  that  he, 
suspecting  what  she  alluded  to,  and  dreading,  in 
his  own  and  her  present  frame  of  mind,  to  risk 
further  confidences,  remained  silent.  A  pause 
ensued  ;  then  Nelly,  with  a  quick  sigh,  rose. 

"  I  must  go  in,  it  is  Norman's  bed-time ;  he 
won't  go  to  sleep  without  his  '  last  kiss.'  " 

She  was  going,  if  not  in  anger,  yet  in  a  little 
pique.  Going,  and  he  might  never  have  another 
opportunity  of  a  quiet  talk  with  her;  never 
might  again  sit  by  her  side  and  see  the  sun  sink 
to  his  rest,  and  feel  the  evening  air  and  the 
breath  of  the  flowers  bringing  them  a  moment's 
peace,  after   the   fret  and  heat  of  the  day,  and 
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before  the  unknown  morrow  should  lay  on  them 
its  own  burden  of  care,  light  or  heavy.  Going, 
thinking  him  cold  and  indifferent,  while  the  very 
heart  within  him  was  melting  with  passionate 
love  and  tender  pity,  and  the  fear  and  ceaseless 
anxiety  for  what  circumstances  and  her  own  wild 
unhappy  heart  might  bring  her  to  ! 

Yet  he  let  her  go;  for  he  felt  he  could  not 
trust  himself,  if  he  entreated  her  to  stay,  to  speak 
calm,  wise,  safely  soothing  words ;  he  felt  he 
could  not  control  the  tumult  that  was  surging 
in  his  breast.  It  seemed  that  if  he  spoke  to  her 
at  all,  it  must  be  to  tell  her  that  he  loved  her  as 
no  woman  had  ever  been  loved;  that  boy  and 
man  she,  and  she  only,  had  been  the  darling  of 
his  soul ;  that  sorrow,  and  suffering,  and  sepa- 
ration,— nay,  her  very  weakness  and  wildness, — 
her  great  need  of  some  strong  guide  and  control, 
had  endeared  her  to  him  tenfold ; — that  but  a  mo- 
ment before  his  thoughts  had  been  full  of  that 
fervent  desperate  dream,  which,  if  they  heeded 
not  the  cost,  might  so  easily  be  realized  ! 
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So  he  was  silent,  and  without  a  word  he  let  her 
pass  in,  following  with  longing  eye  the  slow 
listless  movement  of  her  slight,  beautiful  figure, 
till  it  passed  through  the  open  window  and  was 
gone.  Then  he  sat  there,  quite  still,  till  the 
dusk  fell,  and  Maggie,  from  her  arm-chair,  with 
a  book  in  her  lap,  watched  him  till  he,  in  his  turn, 
was  hid  in  the  growing  darkness. 

The  next  day  he  took  his  departure.  His 
parting  with  Nelly  was  brief,  for  he  dared  not 
prolong  it :  but  he  bade  her  remember  that  in 
weal  or  in  woe  his  thoughts  would  ever  be  with 
her,  and  that  if  ever  she  had  need  of  a  home,  his 
and  his  mother's  was  open  to  her,  as  though  it 
were  her  own.  That  afternoon  came  a  letter 
from  her  husband,  full  of  coarse  indignation  at  the 
result  of  her  journey  to  Ireland ;  on  it,  despite 
her  warnings,  he  had  built  the  most  absurd  and 
extravagant  expectations,  and  at  their  failure,  no 
one  concerned  in  the  matter  escaped  his  low 
abuse  and  preposterous  accusations. 
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With  a  flashing  eye  and  set  teeth  Nelly  crushed 
the  farago  of  folly,  ignorance,  and  brutality,  in 
her  hand,  and  trampled  on  it  as  it  lay. 

Never,  never  had  she  loathed  him  as  now, 
never  experienced  to  so  full  a  degree  the  sense 
of  the  impossibility  of  keeping  any  terms  with 
him,  of  ever  seeing  his  face  again.  After  a 
passionate  struggle,  she  took  up  the  letter  again 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  it,  when  a 
crossed  postscript  she  had  not  at  first  observed, 
met  her  eye.  It  was  dated  a  day  later  than  the 
body  of  the  letter,  and  ran  as  follows: — 

"  You  must  either  come  back  or  send  me  as 
much  tin  as  you  can  possibly  get  together  in- 
stanter  for  the  old  devil  of  a  landlady  has  just 
been  in  to  say  that  money  she  will  have  and  that 
all  the  things  you  left  shall  be  sold  up  if  it's  not 
forthcoming  by  the  end  of  the  week.  If  you'd 
only  been  commonly  sharp  or  that  Irish  friend  of 
yours  had  not  been  an  ass  things  would  have 
been  different." 
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Nelly  took  the  letter  to  Maggie  ;  she  could  not 
trust  herself  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do,  Nelly,  my  poor 
darling?"  Maggie  said,  with  a  face  full  of  dis- 
tress. 

"  Do  ?  Heaven  knows  I  I  haven't  the  slightest 
notion  what  to  do,  or  what  is  to  be  done  !  If  I 
send  him  some  of  this  money  from  the  legacy, 
the  chances  are  it  will  go  at  the  gaming-table, 
and  that  the  landlady  will  never  receive  a 
farthing  of  it.  Much  or  little,  it's  all  the  same  ; 
in  such  a  bottomless  pit  as  that,  thousands  are 
swallowed  as  quickly  as  tens  !" 

She  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
Maggie's  heart  ached  in  silence :  what  could  she 
say? 

"I  must  go,"  Nelly  said,  at  last;  "there's 
nothing  else  for  it.  Situated  as  we  are,  I  can't 
afford — for  the  child's  sake,  I  have  no  right  to 
allow  this  property,  small  as  it  is,  to  be  sacrificed. 
Yes,  I  will  go  !" 
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"  Dearest  Nelly !  oh,  don't  be  too  precipitate — 
let  us  see  papa — let  us  see  if  he  has  nothing  to 
advise,  nothing  to  suggest !  let  me  speak  to  him 
before  you  decide  on  anything.  I'll  do  so  at 
once." 

Maggie  did  so — hoping  —  she  hardly  knew 
what, — but  that  he  might  be  able  and  willing  to 
find  some  means  to  save  Nelly  in  this  strait. 

The  hope  was  vain. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  with  calm  coldness,  "  what 
can  /  do  ?  If  I  were  to  ruin  myself  to-morrow 
for  that  young  man  whose  name  I  requested  you 
never  to  mention  to  me  again,  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  further  involvements  and  further 
disgrace  would  be  the  sole  results.  Ellen  has 
married  him,  and  against  my  consent,  and  she 
must  take  the  consequences.  I  am  sorry  for 
her,  but  I  neither  can  nor  will  do  any  more  than 
I  have  done.  So  pray,  my  dear,  let  there  be 
an  end  of  the  subject.  You  have  my  last 
word." 

Two  days  later  Nelly  returned  to  Boulogne. 
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The  letter  that  had  preceded  her  but  half  a  day, 
had  just  been  in  time  to  prevent  the  landlady 
carrying  out  her  threat.  To  Nelly's  relief,  her 
husband  was  from  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


WARFARE. 


The  landlady,  Madame  Durand^  was  profuse  in 
apologies  to  Nelly  for  what  had  occurred.  Had 
Madame  been  there,  she  never  would  have 
dreamt  of  troubling  her ; — but  really — Monsieur 
— not  only  had  he  never  given  her  a  farthing  for 
the  lodgings  since  Madame's  departure,  but  he 
had  run  up  a  biU  with  her  for  wine,  spirits,  and 
provisions,  no  portion  of  which  had  ever  been 
paid.  Frequently  of  a  night  he  had  brought  in 
des  messieurs,  accompanied  occasionally  by  des 
dames  (pronounced  with  an  unmistakable  signifi- 
cance of  accent),  and  had  ordered  oyster  suppers, 
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with  English  ale  and  porter,  followed  by  French 
brandy — doubtless  to  manifest  his  gratitude  for 
the  hospitahty  accorded  him  on  the  shores  of 
France,  and  to  typify  the  entente  cordiale  of  the 
two  nations. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  ignorance 
of  the  period  of  Madame's  return,  Madame 
Durand  earnestly  hoped  she  might  be  pardoned 
for  the  step  she  had  been  forced,  however  un- 
willingly, to  take.  Her  husband  being  en  voyage, 
she  responsible  to  him,  &c.  Nelly,  utterly  heart- 
sick, and  knowing  what  Madame  Durand  was 
when  she  came  to  her  absent  spouse  and  her 
responsibilities,  was  fain  to  grant  her  a  full, 
though  hasty  pardon,  and  to  escape  further  expla- 
nation by  a  retreat  to  her  bedroom. 

The  bulk  of  her  little  heritage  she  had  left  in 
Maggie's  hands,  not  daring  to  place  it  in  any 
degree  within  her  husband's  reach.  A  hundred 
pounds  she  had  brought  with  her,  and  her  first 
care  was  to  conceal  it  in  a  place  of  safety  pre- 
vious to  his  return,  resolved  not  to  let  him  know 
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the  amount  of  the  sum,  and  not  to  part  with  any 
portion  of  it  without  a  demonstrated  necessity 
for  so  doing. 

She  had  done  well  to  take  the  precaution  in 
time,  for  within  half  an  hour  from  her  doing  so, 
he  entered. 

Brief  as  had  been  her  absence,  short  as  was 
the  time  durinoj  which  even  the  faint  influence 
her  presence  exercised  over  him  had  been  with- 
drawn, the  effect  was  perceptible  to  a  degree 
that  shocked  her.  She  had  left  him  a  swagger- 
ing, dissipated-looking  young  man,  still  possessing 
a  certain  degree  of  pretension  to  good  looks,  a 
certain  assumption  of  gentlemanly  bearing,  coarse 
and  oiFensive  enough.  Heaven  knows,  yet  still 
expressive  of  some  self-consideration,  if  not  self- 
respect.  Now  he  stood  before  her  a  mere  sot 
and  broken-down  roue,  haggard,  unshorn,  dull  of 
eye,  hoarse  of  speech,  with  slouching  gait  and 
neglected  dress,  and  as  he  approached  to  embrace 
hor,  she  pushed  him  from  her  with  unspeakable 
and  unconcealed  loathing. 
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For  a  moment  he  seemed  abashed/ conscious, 
and  flinging  his  hat  on  the  floor,  threw  himself  on 
the  sofa  in  silence. 

Norman  opened  the  door,  and  peeped  in 
timidly ;  seeing  his  father,  he  was  about  to 
retreat,  but  the  latter,  seeing  here  some  chance 
of  breaking  through  the  awkwardness  of  the 
position,  called  to  him,  and  with  slow  and  un- 
willing steps  the  child  obeyed. 

"  Come  here,  you  young  dog — quicker !"  he 
exclaimed,  stamping,  "  or  I'll  make  you  stir  your 
stumps  in  a  way  you're  not  prepared  for  !" 

He  glanced  sideways  at  his  wife,  and  saw  her 
teeth  pressing  her  whitened  under  lip,  and  her 
foot  beating  a  sharp  tattoo  on  the  floor. 

Suddenly  he  had  grown  afraid  of  her  to  the 
extent  of  not  daring  to  attack  herself  directly, 
and  he  was  glad  of  having  this  means  of  avenging 
her  scorn. 

"  Are  you  glad  to  come  home  to  your  father, 
you  little  shrimp?"  taking  him  between  his 
knees,  and  holding  him  there  immovable. 
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Norman  looked  up  in  his  father's  face  with  a 
pitifull}'-  expressive  silence. 

'*  Come,  hang  it,  speak,  can't  you  ?  Yes  or 
no  !" 

"  No-o-o." 

"  Oh,  you're  not,  aren't  you  ?  Well,  you  shall 
have  cause  not  to  be  glad.  You  won't  find  me 
spoiling  you,  that  you  may  surely  make  your 
book  for.  ril  bring  you  to  your  senses,  my  little 
jackanapes,  if  nobody  else  does  !" 

The  child  hardly  understood  the  words,  but  the 
tone  and  the  look  were  enough ;  he  tried  to  turn 
round  vainly,  in  the  grip  that  held  him,  and  fail- 
ing, stretched  his  arms  to  his  mother,  with  a 
piteous  cry — 

"Mamma!" 

His  mother  rose,  pale  and  panting;  she  ap- 
proached and  bent  down  to  the  boy : — 

''Let  him  go  !"  she  said,  in  a  low  hoarse  tone, 
between  her  set  teeth ;  Mr.  Carew  released  the 
child,    and   as   she   lifted    him  in  her   arms   and 
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carried  him  out  of  the  room,  stared  after  her 
in  stupid  astonishment. 

"  What  devil  has  got  into  her,  I  wonder  ?"  he 
said  to  himself,  *^  she  looks  like  a  young  tigress  ! 
Not  safe  to  approach  her !" 

Then,  gaining  courage  in  her  absence,  the  old 
bluster,  but  yet  coarser  in  expression  than  of  old, 
returned,  and  with  threats  and  curses  he  beguiled 
the  time  of  Nelly's  absence. 

When  Nelly  carried  Norman  into  her  own 
room  and  sat  him  on  the  floor,  there  was  a  wild 
desperation  in  her  face  that  even  the  child  she 
had  just  rescued  was  awed  by.  She  said  nothing, 
but  sat  down,  white  and  trembling,  but  not  with 
terror, — it  was  with  a  combination  of  suppressed 
passions  that  shook  her  like  the  workings  of  a 
subterranean  fire. 

But  in  all,  there  was  one  shadow  of  a  consola- 
tion, and  she  thought  of  it  with  somethins;  of 
triumph;  she  had  made  him  afraid  of  her.  At 
home,  at  least,  she  was  his  master, — could,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  control  him,  and  this  mastery. 
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accidentally  obtained,  she  was  resolved  rigidly  to 
maintain.  To  crush  him  with  contempt — this, 
she  felt,  was  the  only  means  of  defending  herself 
against  him,  and  she  so  abhorred  him  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  demeanor  was  a  positive  satis- 
faction to  her. 

She  remained  in  her  room  until  dinner  was 
announced,  then  she  took  her  place  at  table 
without  speaking,  and  with  an  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness of  her  husband's  presence,  infinitely 
embarrassing  to  that  gentleman's  feelings.  Two 
or  three  times  during  the  meal  he  addressed  her 
sulkily,  and  on  each  occasion  she  replied,  without 
looking  at  him,  by  one  or  two  brief  words. 

He  ate  hardly  anything,  but  with  a  trembling 
hand,  poui'ed  out  glass  after  glass  of  wine  and 
drank  it.  He  was  preparing  his  courage  for 
a  struggle.  At  last,  placing  on  the  table,  with  a 
dash  that  made  it  ring,  an  empty  glass  he  had 
a  moment  before  filled  with  brandy,  to  complete 
the  strengthening  of  his  nerves,  he  growled  forth 
in  husky  tones — 

VOL.  II.  H 
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"  Of  course  you've  brought  money  ;  how 
much?" 

"  I  have  no  account  to  render  to  you  on  the 
subject." 

"The  devil  you  haven't!"  He  stopped,  not 
knowing  how  to  proceed,  till  inspired  by  another 
glass  of  brandy ;  then,  fortifying  his  courage  by 
the  loudness  of  his  own  voice,  he  began  afresh,  in 
elevated  tones. 

"  Account  or  no  account,  I'll  have  money,  I 
tell  you,  and  if  you  don't  give  it  me  I'll  force  it 

out  of  you  !     D it !"  dashing  his  fist  on  the 

table,  "  do  you  think  I'm  a  schoolboy,  to  be  cowed 
and  kept  down  by  any  woman  alive  !  Are  you  to 
be  pampered  and  petted  and  allowed  to  live 
in  luxury  while  your  husband's  starved?" 

Kelly  sneered. 

"  Oh,  you  sneer,  do  you,  madam  ?  Do  you 
think  I  know  nothing  of  your  proceedings, 
eh?" 

Nelly  fixed  on  him  a  cold  blank  stare. 
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"  Proceedings  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Ah,  some  day  you  and  I'll  have  a  reckoning 
on  that  score;  now,  the  money's  the  question, 
and,  however  you  came  by  it,  I  mean  to  have  my 
share." 

Nelly  got  up  and  walked  towards  the  door. 
Thinking  he  had  shaken  her  firmness  now,  he  rose 
and  followed  her. 

"  Ah,  you're  going  to  get  it,  are  you  ?  I 
thought  I'd  find  means  to  make  you  shell 
out." 

She  stopped,  confronted  him,  and  replied — 

"  You  were  mistaken."  Then  she  went  out 
and  shut  the  door,  leaving  him  stupified  with 
rage,  astonishment,  and  incipient  intoxication. 

She  had  been  but  a  few  moments  in  the  other 
room,  however,  when  she  heard  his  step,  heavy 
and  unsteady,  approaching.  Her  first  impulse 
was  to  retreat  to  her  bedroom  and  place  the 
locked  door  between  them ;  but  she  felt  this 
would  be  an  acknowledgment  of  weakness  suffi- 

H  2 
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cient  to  compromise  her  newly-acquired  ascend- 
ancy, and  she  nerved  herself  to  meet  the  impending 
storm. 

In  he  came,  bursting  open  the  door,  as  it 
seemed,  by  mere  brute  force  and  weight,  and 
stood  before  her,  swaying  to  and  fro,  and  raving 
wuth  choked  utterance. 

"Go!"  she  said,  with  a  contemptuous  disgust 
that  she  had  no  occasion  to  assume,  "  you  are  not 
fit  to  be  spoken  to,  you  are  too  utterly  revolt- 
ing!" 

"  Revolting,  am  I  ?"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  her 
by  the  arm,  and  bending  over  her,  till  his  burning 
breath  seemed  to  scorch  her  cheek.  "  Aha,  I'm 
revolting !  you  didn't  find  your  friend  that  you 
used  to  walk  on  the  ramparts  with,  revolting  I 
Now  I  mean " 

In  another  moment  he  found  himself  sprawling 
at  his  full  length  on  the  floor ;  Nelly,  in  releasing 
herself,  had  flung  him  from  her  with  sufiBcient 
force    to    overturn    his    extremely   unsatisfactory 
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equilibrium,  and  down  he  came  with  the  force 
of  a  felled  ox,  gazing,  dazed  and  stupified,  at 
his  wife,  who  left  the  scene  of  action  with  a 
shudder. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


AN  ENCOUNTER. 


He  was  completely  conquered  now,  and  when 
next  day  Nelly  doled  him  out  a  few  pounds,  he 
took  them  with  the  mixture  of  discontent  and 
enforced  resignation  of  a  cabman,  to  whom  you 
give  no  more  than  his  just  fare  on  the  judgment 
of  a  policeman ;  and  for  two  days,  Nelly,  to  her 
infinite  relief,  saw  no  more  of  him. 

An  authoress  of  our  day,  in  a  novel  of  no 
ordinary  interest,  solves  in  an  entirely  simple  and 
practical  manner,  a  question  often  arising  on  the 
occasion  of  unhappy  menages,  the  question, 
namely,  of  the  wife's  leaving  her  husband ;   where 
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is  she  to  go  to  ?  is,  as  the  writer  suggests,  in  a 
vast  majority  of  cases,  the  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty to  be  opposed  to  so  desirable  a  proposition ; 
and  certainly  Nelly's  case  was  eminently  one  of 
these. 

In  the  event  of  her  leaving  her  husband,  but 
one  possible  home  was  open  to  her,  that  which 
Victor  and  his  mother  had  offered.  It  was 
offered  with  right  true  hearts,  she  well  knew,  but 
what  claim  had  she  on  their  hospitality  ?  seeing, 
as  she  did,  no  clear  prospect  of  ever  being  able 
to  render  herself  independent  of  it,  if  once  she 
consented  to  accept  it. 

So  long  as  she  remained  with  her  husband,  she 
felt  she  had,  were  it  only  for  the  child's  sake,  a 
claim  on  her  father-in-law.  Maggie,  in  any  case, 
she  was  quite  sure  of,  but  could  she  profit  by 
her  generosity  any  more  than  by  that  of  the 
Dillons  ? 

No,  after,  through  many  distracted  days  and 
nights,  regarding  the  subject  in  every  point  of 
view,  she  could  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
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SO  long  as  it  was  humanly  possible  to  remain 
under  the  same  same  roof  with  her  husband,  she 
was  bound  absolutely  to  do  so ;  there  was  no  other 
resource  open  to  her.  Had  she  had  but  herself 
to  care  for,  she  would,  doubtless,  have  gone  forth 
on  the  world  alone,  and  lived  on  the  little  she 
possessed  as  long  as  it  might  have  lasted;  but 
the  child,  when  the  handful  of  meal  and  the 
cruise  of  oil  should  fail,  and  there  was  no  pro- 
phet to  extend  them  by  a  miracle,  what  was  she 
to  do  then,  but  to  lie  down  and  die  with  him  ? 

In  herself,  unfortunately,  she  had  no  resources 
to  keep  want  from  the  door.  Thanks  to  the 
Fox,  her  defective  education  offered  no  chances 
of  her  turning  her  natural  abilities  to  account  in 
the  way  of  instruction,  and  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood  presented  itself  to  her. 

So  again  and  again  she  had  to  come  back  to 
the  old  conclusion ;  only,  half-unconsciously,  see- 
ing, like  a  faint  opening  in  the  distance,  one 
chance  of  escape,  likely  to  be  hastened  by  the 
mode  of  existence  her  husband  was  leading. 
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Thus  week  by  week  went  by.  Nelly  found 
that  by  paying  all  home  expenses  out  of  her  own 
purse,  and  occasionally  doling  out  small  sums  to 
her  husband,  she  led  a  comparatively  tranquil 
life. 

At  times,  it  is  true,  pot-valour  would  inspire 
him  to  rebellion  against  the  authority  which  he, 
in  general,  tacitly  acknowledged ;  but  she  com- 
monly found  that  a  resolute  and  supremely  con- 
temptuous resistance,  followed  by  a  temporary 
stoppage  of  the  supplies,  proved  effectual  to  keep 
down  these  occasional  outbursts ;  and  by  degrees 
Mr.  Carew,  when  at  home,  where,  happily,  he 
was  rarely  to  be  seen,  sunk  into  a  mere  dull  sot, 
slinking  about,  cowed,  listless  and  miserable  :  at 
thirty  more  helpless,  more  broken-down,  a  more 
useless,  hopeless,  dreary  wreck  of  a  man  than 
the  drivelling  centenarian,  who,  at  least,  owes  his 
decay  to  the  progress  of  nature,  not  to  a  reckless 
abuse  of  all  her  faculties. 

Abroad,  in  the  society  of  kindred  spirits,  it  is 
true,  he  came  forth  in  a  bolder  light ;  but  it  be- 

11^5  ...^-- 
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hoves  not  the  present  narrator  to  follow  him  into 
the  haunts  of  this  goodly  company,  where  man 
and  woman  took  rank  chiefly  by  their  courage, 
influence,  and  proficiency  in  vice  and  profligacy, 
ingeniously  varied  and  carried  out  to  its  fullest 
developments. 

This  state  of  things  was  not  brilliant ;  yet 
Nelly  foresaw  the  day  when  it  must  become 
worse.  When  her  money  should  be  spent,  to 
what  was  she  to  look,  but  dependence  or  starva- 
tion ?  even  living  as  she  did,  within  the  limits  of 
the  strictest  economy,  the  durati(Hi  of  her  re- 
resources  was  but  a  question  of  time ;  a  little 
sooner,  a  little  later,  and  all  must  be  gone,  and 
beyond  lay  no  prospect  of  relief  There  were 
moments  when  Nelly  brooded  upon  these 
thoughts  in  her  solitude,  till  so  passionate  a  reck- 
lessness came  over  her,  that  it  is  probable  the 
thought  of  the  child  alone  kept  her  feet  bound 
to  the  path  of  her  daily  duties.  As  it  was,  she 
sometimes   thought,    were    I    "  anywhere,    any- 
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where  out  of  the  world,"  and  my  boy  with 
Maggie,  it  might  be  better. 

Then  the  child's  sweet  eyes,  and  tender  prattle, 
and  clinging  arms,  brought  her  back  to  her  better 
self,  and  she  felt  that  he,  being  worse  than 
fatherless,  was  more  to  her  and  she  to  him,  than 
all  happiest  mothers  and  children  to  each  other, 
in  the  world. 

In  the  utter  seclusion  in  which  Nelly  and  her 
son  lived,  every  break  in  the  monotous  routine  of 
their  daily  existence  was,  of  course,  an  event, 
and  when  one  day  Norman  came  in  from  a  walk 
with  Bridget,  his  mother  knew  by  his  step,  by 
the  tone  of  his  voice  in  the  passage,  that  some- 
thino^  had  occurred  to  interest  and  excite  him. 

"Mamma!"  he  burst  in  with,  "we  met  a 
beautiful  lady — big,  tall — beautiful  gown  and 
bonnet,  and  she  stopped  us,  and  she  kissed  me, 
and  she  asked  me  my  name,  and  when  I  told  her 
she  almost  cried,  she  was  so  glad,  and  she  said 
she'd  come  and  see  you  to-morrow,  and  I  was  to 
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tell  you  so,  and  tell  you  her  name  was  Kath — 
Katherine — no — what  was  it,  Bridget  ?" 

"Kathleen  O'Brien,  ma'am,  saving  yer  pre- 
sence— no  offence — that  was  how  the  lady  named 
herself;  an'  I'm  thinkin',  ma'am,  it's  Miss  Moore 
that  was,  for  many's  the  time  I  heard  Lorry 
M'cSwiggan  spakin'  iv  her,  and  sayin'  how  she 
was  tall,  an'  handsome,  and  outspoken,  jist  like 
this  lady ;  an'  och  didn't  me  heart  warrum  to  her 
when  I  heerd  the  tongue  iv  the  ould  coun- 
thry  !" 

"Kathleen  Moore,  to  be  sure  I"  Xelly  exclaimed  ; 
"  dear  Kathleen,  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  her  ! 
to-morrow  she  comes  ?  But  how  could  she  know 
Xorman  ?" 

"  Is  it  know  him,  ma'am,  dear  ?  sure  ye've  only 
to  look  at  the  blue  eyes  iv  him  and  the  face 
iv  him,  and  swear  to  his  mother's  son  in  a  coort  o' 
justice !  The  minute  iver  Mrs.  O'Brien  clapt 
eyes  on  him,  she  started,  and  up  she  comes  and 
stoops  down  and  kisses  him,  lookin'  at  him  as  if 
she'd   ate    him   up,  wid  a  sort  of  curiosity  and 
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tinderness,  and  says  she,  *  Isn't  yer  name  Carew^ 
me  darlin?'  and  he  ups  and  spakes  out  manful 
an'  says,  *  Norman  Carew,'  says  he ;  and  with 
that  she  kissed  him  twenty  times,  an'  says  she, 
wid  her  eyes  glistening  with  the  tears  like  vi'lets 
wid  the  dew  on  them,  '  Me  darlin'  Nelly '  (I 
humbly  ax  yer  pardon,  ma'am)  *  me  darlin'  Nelly's 
son  ;'  says  she  ;  '  tell  her,'  says  she,  *  I'll  come  an' 
see  her  airly  to-morrow.'  An'  with  that  she  took 
down  the  address  in  her  pocket-book,  and  she 
talked  to  me  the  best  part  of  half  an  hour,  axin' 
about  ye,  an'  how  ye  were,  and  if  ye  were 
changed,  and  fifty  questions;  ye'd  never  think 
she'd  hear  enough.  But,"  Bridget  said,  lowering 
her  voice,  "she  never  named  any  other  namet 
spakin'  iv  you,  ma'am  ;  not  wan  word,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent." 

Erie  Carew  was  at  home  just  then,  so,  that 
evening  Nelly  gave  him  a  little  money ;  she  knew 
she  could,  by  that  means,  ensure  his  absence  for  a 
certain  time,  and  if  ever  there  was  an  occasion 
when  she  desired  it,  that  occasion  was  now.     Ac- 
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cordingly,  he  disappeared  as  night  closed  in,  and 
Nelly  felt  she  was  safe  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours. 

On  the  morrow,  ere  mid-day,  Kathleen  arrived ; 
so  genial,  so  warm,  so  delightfully  Irish,  that 
Nelly's  heart  went  back  with  a  rush  to  the  old 
days  in  her  native  land,  when  they  were  girls 
together.  Maturity  had  done  wonders  for  Kath- 
leen, and  she  even  in  beauty  went  beyond  what 
her  girlhood  had  promised. 

She  laughed,  and  cried,  and  kissed,  and  scolded 
Nelly  in  turns,  in  her  mellifluous  soft  brogue,  till 
the  ice  that  had  been  gathering  round  Nelly's 
heart  for  years  was  all  melted,  and  once  again  she 
felt  the  warmth  of  the  hearth  of  Carrick-na-Moyle 
extend  to  her. 

"  Sure,"  said  Kathleen,  doubly  Irish  always 
under  excitement,  "  wouldn't  I  have  known  Nor- 
man if  I'd  met  him  in  Nova  Zembla,  let  alone  a 
stone's-throw  out  of  England !  The  moment  I 
saw  him,  says  my  heart,  up  in  my  mouth,  that's 
Nelly    O'Dell's   son,    if  he's   living.      Sure   he's 
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more  like  ye,  what  I  remember  ye,  than  you're 
like  yourself.  Six  years,  going  on  to  seven,  since 
first  I  saw  ye;  do  ye  remember?  Whirlin* 
round  on  the  *co wit's'  back  !  And  ye  know  Nora's 
married, — married  Phil  Pearson,  that  was  staying 
with  us  that  very  time,  and  Jack's  married,  and 
has  three  strapping  boys,  and  can't  help  bein'  a 
bit  soft  on  the  pretty  girls,  now  and  then,  still ; 
but  his  wife  knows  it's  just  a  way  he  has,  and 
doesn't  mind  it.  And  Claud,  fancy  Claud,  the 
dry  quiet  one,  the  bookworm  that  didn't  care  a 
brass  farthing  about  the  girls,  he's  just  doting 
down  on  the  two  traheens^  of  a  jolly  rollicking 
colleen, 2  that  can  just  read  and  write — she  can't 
spell — I  know  that — but  a  pleasant-faced  lump  of 
a  girl — an  armful  of  joy.  And  my  darling  Bes- 
sy's as  beautiful  as  ever,  and  far  stronger  than 
he  used  to  be,  and  turning  out  a  great  scholar,  a 
poet,  no  less,  as  I  knew  he'd  do.  Oh,  if  ye  saw 
the  face  of  him — the  eyes  of  him !  the  girls  are 
just  dying  about  him  already,  and  small  blame  to 
»  Heels.  ""  Girl. 
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them  I  As  to  mamma,  she's  younger  and  hand- 
somer than  ever,  and  papa's  just  the  same.  And 
now  I've  emptied  my  budget  of  home  news,  tell 
me  all  about  yourself,  my  darling." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PATERNAL  GOVERNMENT. 

"  Ah,  Xelly,  if  I  could  carry  ye  off  to  Kome  with 
me!"  Kathleen  exclaimed.  "Papa  and  mamma 
are  coming  next  month  to  join  us,  and  we're  going 
to  spend  the  winter  there.  Couldn't  ye  come, 
don't  ye  think  ?" 

Nelly  shook  her  head.  "Ah  no,  don't  talk 
of  it!" 

"But  why  not?" 

"  Because,"  Nelly  replied,  vehemently,  "  be- 
cause it  would  be  too  delightful;  because  any- 
thing delightful  is  not  for  me  ;  because  it  is  my 
fate  to  be  tied  down  to  what  is  wretched,  and 
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miserable,  and  disgraceful,  and  repugnant  to  my 
nature  and  my  feelings !  Because  all  my  life 
long  I  am  to  be  a  slave  to  tyrants,  never  of  my 
own  choosing,  and  whom  I  despise  and  hate  ! 
There,  say  no  more,  Kathleen  dear,  forget  what  I 
have  said;  I  am  not  given  to  speaking  thus. 
When  do  you  start?" 

As  she  said  the  last  words,  her  manner  changed 
so  suddenly  back  to  almost  its  usual  calm  that 
Kathleen  paused,  confounded  by  the  transition. 
It  was  as  though  you  had  been  suddenly  vouch- 
safed a  momentary  glimpse  into  the  crater  of  a 
volcano,  whose  inner  workings  show  yet  no  exter- 
nal indications  of  their  fiery  trouble, — then  drawn 
away  again  and  forbidden  to  reveal  or  allude  to 
the  sight  you  have  witnessed. 

"  Can  nothing  be  done  for  you,  dearest  Nelly  ?" 
Kathleen  said,  timidly,  after  a  pause. 

*^  Nothinoj !  There  is  nothino^  to  be  done,  and 
therefore  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  say  anything. 
Enough  and  too  much  of  this.  Tell  me  further  of 
your  plans." 
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Kathleen's  stay  in  Boulogne  only  extended 
over  another  week,  and  was  even  prolonged  so  far 
for  Nelly's  sake.  During  that  period  the  friends 
met  daily,  and  Nelly  made  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
O'Brien,  a  capital  specimen  of  an  excellent  class, 
the  high-bred  and  travelled  Irishman;  and  Norman 
entered  into  a  patronising  and  protective  intimacy 
with  their  toddling  two-year-old  twins. 

Let  me  state  to  the  reader,  en  passant,  that 
there  are  two  distinctive  classes  in  Ireland,  the 
representatives  of  which,  when  beyond  the  shores 
of  Erin,  lay  claim  respectively  to  the  title  of 
"  gentleman."  These  are  the  "  Irish  gentleman  " 
and  the  "gentleman  from  Ireland."  Reader,  cul- 
tivate the  first ;  you  will  often  be  amply  repaid 
for  any  slight  advances  you  may  make,  by  finding 
yourself  in  the  society  of  one  of  the  best-bred, 
most  intelligent,  original  and  agreeable  specimens 
of  the  genus  homo.  But  oh,  beware  of  the 
second  !  Few  countries  can  produce  so  finished  a 
compound  of  impudence,  vulgarity,  aiFectation, 
mendacity,    and   general    blackguardism,   as   the 
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"gentleman  from  Ireland;"  and,  unfortunately, 
the  singular  ignorance  of  most  English  persons 
with  regard  to  the  sister  isle,  her  peculiarities  and 
productions,  has  led  them  commonly  to  adopt 
a  conventional  representation  of  this  latter  class 
as  the  true  type  of  the  Irish  gentry ;  a  type  which 
represents  the  Irish  gentleman  about  as  faithfully 
as  the  French  stage  "  milor  "  pictures  the  English 
one.  True,  genuine  specimens  of  the  first-named 
class  are  somewhat  rare ;  but,  I  take  it,  genuine 
gentlemen  of  any  class  or  country  are  not  abun- 
dant. But  the  week  went  by,  and  the  O'Briens 
were  gone,  and  Nelly  felt  like  a  caged  bird  that 
beats  its  bruised  and  helpless  wings  against  its 
prison  bars  in  some  ungenial  clime,  and  sees  its 
congeners  take  flight  and  speed  to  free  and  happy 
lands  far  away. 

During  all  this  time  she  had  managed  to  keep 
her  husband  out  of  sight: — not,  indeed,  that  it 
was  very  diflScult  to  do  so,  for  to  him  the  society 
of,  or  even  the  briefest  contact  witli  persons  in 
the  sphere  of  society  he  once  belonged  to,  was 
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unendurable.  And  this  not  from  any  remorseful 
sense  of  shame  in  his  own  degradation,  but  from 
some  remains  of  the  old  vulgar  arrogant  osten- 
tation, that  had  made  him  desire  to  stand  fore- 
most in  all  companies,  made  him  conceive  himself 
the  first  and  most  capable  of  all  around  him,  and 
that  now,  baffled  and  beaten,  led  him  to  regard 
with  a  feeling  of  impotent  sullen  hostility  those 
he  had  once  looked  upon  as  people  of  quite 
inferior  consideration  to  himtielf.  To  Xelly  his 
motives  in  thus  keeping  apart  were  utterly  un- 
important. The  fact  was  all  she  cared  for,  and 
when  occasionally  during  the  intervals  of  the 
mutual  visits  between  Kathleen  and  herself,  he 
ventured  to  growl  out  unmeaning  abuse  of  her 
friend,  a  contemptuous  smile  was  the  utmost 
extent  of  notice  she  vouchsafed  to  his  sallies. 

And  so,  day  by  day,  with  this  perpetual  feeling 
of  hatred,  and  contempt,  and  antagonism,  at  work 
in  her  heart,  facing  her  continually,  standing 
between  her  and  all  that  was  good,  and  generous, 
and  gentle  in  her  nature,  she  struf^gled  on,  wait- 
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ing,  but  with  no  definite  expectation  or  fore- 
sight, for  the  catastrophe  that  was  to  end,  she 
knew  not  by  what  violent  wrench,  this  state  of 
things. 

Half  a  year  had  now  passed  since  her  return 
from  Ashbourne,  and  despite  the  exercise  of  the 
most  rigid  economy,  the  hundred  pounds  she  had 
brought  with  her  were  gone,  and  she  had  been 
obliged  to  send  to  Maggie  for  fifty  more  out  of 
her  little  legacy.     The   sum  had   come,    accom- 
panied by  a  present  of  clothes  and  other  useful 
articles,  which  Maggie  knew  would  help  it  to  go 
further ;  and  half  the  money  had  been  confided 
to  the  same  receptacle   that  had   contained  the 
former   deposit,    while    the    rest   had   been   ex- 
changed,   for    immediate    use,     against    French 
money.     It  not  unfrequently  happened  that  when 
Bridget,  now  their  only  servant,  was  occupied, 
Nelly   went   herself  to   do   the  little   marketing 
their  small  household  required.     On  these  occa- 
sions   Xorman    almost    always    accompanied    his 
mother,  but   the  season   beinor  now  winter,   the 
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weather  cold  and  uncertain,  and  the  streets,  after 
a  fall  of  sleety  snow,  in  the  state  of  the  streets 
of  most  continental  towns  under  such  circum- 
stances, she,  on  the  day  in  question,  left  the  boy 
at  home. 

Like  most  children  brought  up  as  Norman  had 
been,  he  was  fond  of  solitude,  and  could  amuse 
himself  for  hours  with  a  picture-book,  a  slate  to 
draw  on,  or  a  box  of  tools.  Moreover,  he  could 
occupy  himself  without  getting  into  mischief,  and 
was  allowed,  therefore,  in  his  mother's  absence, 
to  roam  about  the  appartemeiit  unwatched  and 
unguarded ;  and  through  the  rooms  Bridget  could 
hear,  as  she  went  about  her  work,  his  footsteps, 
his  song,  or  the  sound  of  his  little  hammer, 
driving  endless  nails  into  bits  of  wood  she  was 
wont  to  provide  for  that  especial  purpose.  Now, 
be  it  known,  that  Bridget,  like  most  of  her  com- 
patriots, was  not  the  most  provident  of  her  sex, 
and  it  very  frequently  happened  that  when  she 
was  about  to  commence  any  household  operation, 
she  found  that  some  of  the  materials  requisite  for 
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its  due  performance,  had  been  used  the  last  time 
it  had  been  gone  through,  and  had  not  since  been 
replaced.  To-day  she  had  been  washing  the 
"  fine  things"  of  her  mistress  and  Norman,  and 
on  taking  down  the  starch-paper  from  the  shelf, 
it  was  found  to  be  empty. 

"  Sure,"  soliloquised  Bridget,  "  might  n't  I 
have  remembered  that  the  sorra  a  bit  o'  starch 
was  left !  an  here's  Sathurday  and  ne'er  a  clane 
collar  to  put  on  the  child  to-morrow  but  an  ould 
wan  all  wore  at  the  edges  !  I'll  jist  run  down  to 
the  grocer's  and  get  half  a  pound  before  the 
misthress  is  back  !  Masther  Norman,  me  darlin'," 
raising  her  voice,  "  I'm  goin'  to  the  grocer's  to 
get  a  bit  o'  starch,  and  I'll  be  back  in  two  minutes, 
and  bring  ye  a  lump  o'  sugar-candy.  Ye  won't 
mind,  honey?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  child,  proudly  ;  "  why  should 
I  mind?" 

But  when  the  outer  door  banged  after  Bridget, 
and  he  heard  the  last  sound  of  her  retreating 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  he  began  to  feel  a  little 
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uncomfortable.  The  utter  stillness  that  reigned 
in  the  lonely  rooms,  the  sense  of  being  shut  up 
there,  the  only  living  being  in  them,  made  his 
heart  beat  anxiously;  and  desirous  to  lose  the 
sense  of  solitude  in  the  sight  of  human  existence, 
he  opened  the  window,  and  leaning  on  the 
balcony-rail,  amused  himself  by  watching  the 
passers  by.  Hardly  had  he  taken  his  post,  how- 
ever, when  the  sight  of  a  well-known  figure 
arrested  his  attention ;  it  was  that  of  his  father, 
who  had  not  been  home  since  the  preceding  day, 
and  with  a  sense  of  sickening  apprehension,  far 
worse  than  the  feelinoj  of  loneliness  he  had  sought 
to  escape  from,  the  boy  saw  him  turn  into  the 
door  below.  For  a  moment  he  stood  irresolute, 
then  shutting  the  window  with  terrified  rapidity, 
he  rushed  to  his  mother's  room,-  which  was  the 
last  of  the  suite,  and  instantly  ensconsing  himself 
beneath  the  sofa,  lay  trembling  and  listening  for 
what  might  next  occur.  He  heard  the  key  grate 
in  the  outer  door,  he  heard  his  father'r^  heavy 
slouching  step  in  the  sitting-room,  he  heard  him 
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proceed  to  the  kitchen,  and  finding  no  one 
there,  return  and  call  "  Bridget !"  but  not 
loud, — rather  as  if  he  wished  to  be  assured  as 
to  her  absence  or  presence  in  the  appartement, 
than  because  he  wanted  her.  Then  there  was  a 
pause,  and  Norman  began  to  hope  that  his  father 
might  remain  in  the  sitting-room  till  the  return 
of  his  mother  or  Bridget.  Vain  hope  ;  ere  many- 
seconds  had  elapsed,  the  heavy  step,  but  not  the 
less  hasty,  steadier,  with  more  purpose  than  was 
common  to  it,  turned  inwards,  came  nearer,  nearer, 
and  Erie  Carew  entered  the  room  where  his  son 
lay  hidden  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  watching 
every  movement,  with  the  terrified  vigilance  of 
the  white  man,  tracked  to  his  retreat  by  his 
savage  foe. 

^  Erie  Carew  paused,  looked  round  the  room  in 
silence,  listened,  and  the  child  held  his  breath. 
The  father  began  rapidly  to  examine  the  boxes 
on  his  wife's  dressing-table,  opening  those  that 
were  unlocked,  shaking  those  that  were  fastened, 
searching,  evidently,  for  some  object. 
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At  last,  in  one  of  these,  he  found  a  small  bunch 
of  keys ; — apparently  this  might  be  the  object  of 
his  search,  for  he  immediately  took  the  keys,  and 
began  to  try  them,  one  by  one,  in  the  lock  of  the 
bureau,  where  his  wife  was  accustomed  to  write. 
In  vain,  however, — none  of  them  fitted.  With  a 
curse,  he  flung  the  keys  aside,  and  producing  a 
set  from  his  own  pocket,  applied  them,  each  after 
the  other,  to  the  keyhole;  one,  at  last,  entered 
freely,  turned,  and  the  flap  of  the  bureau  was 
let  down,  displaying  ranges  of  little  drawers. 
These  he  tried  with  an  impatient  hand — nearly 
all  were  open,  but  two  resisted,  and  again  he 
resorted  to  the  keys,  but  without  success ;  then, 
with  the  ready  curse  muttered  between  his  set 
teeth,  he  wrenched  the  first  open,  and  began 
turning  over  the  contents,  which  were  a  few 
trinkets,  a  lock  or  two  of  hair,  three  or  four 
old  letters ;  he  put  the  first  into  his  pocket,  the 
hair  and  the  letters  he  flung  back  contemptu- 
ously, and  proceeded  in  his  search  with  the 
same   trembling   rapidity  that  had  characterised 
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his  movements  from  the  begimiing,  opening  and 
shutting  the  drawers,  plunging  his  hands  amid 
whatever  they  contained,  only  now  and  then 
pausing  for  a  moment  to  listen.  Still,  however, 
it  was  evident  that  the  object  of  his  perquisition 
was  not  yet  attained,  for  after  hesitating  for  an 
instant  before  attempting  to  force  the  second 
locked  drawer,  he  began  curiously  and  anxiously 
to  examine  the  construction  of  the  bureau, 
touching  and  pressing  various  parts,  evidently 
in  search  of  a  secret  spring,  knocking  apparently 
solid  portions  with  his  knuckles,  and  thrusting  a 
penknife  blade  into  the  smallest  crevices.  At 
last  a  hollow  sound  responded  to  the  knocking  ; 
a  sort  of  tremor  ran  through  his  frame,  and 
opening  the  strongest  blade  of  the  large  knife 
he  had  taken  from  his  pocket,  he  inserted  it  into 
an  almost  imperceptible  joining  in  the  wood, 
split  open  a  little  pannel,  and  with  the  face  and 
the  movement  of  a  beast  darting  on  its  prey, 
seized  a  red  silk  purse  that  lay  behind  it,  thrust 
it  into  his  bosom,  and  replacing  the  pannel  as  he 
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best  might,  closed  and  locked  the  bureau,  and 
turned  to  put  his  wife's  keys  into  the  box  where 
he  had  found  them. 

Was  it  sight,  sound,  or  instinct,  that  caused 
him  suddenly  to  check  his  rapid  step  as  he  came 
opposite  the  sofa,  and  suddenly  stooping  down, 
to  look  with  a  keen  eye  beneath  it  ? 

Whatever  caused  the  impulse,  such  was  his 
action,  and  for  a  moment  the  father  and  eon 
remained  there,  silent,  face  to  face,  looking 
at  each  other.  N'orman  could  not  stand  the 
eyes  that  glared  on  him,  and  closed  his;  then 
a  hand,  whose  fingers  pressed  into  his  flesh  like 
a  vice,  dragged  him  forth,  and  a  voice  hissed 
into  his  ear  words  of  deadly  hatred  and  maledic- 
tion; but  he  dared  not  cry  out,  for  he  heard, 
distinctly,  "  If  you  utter  a  sound  I'll  kill  you  I'" 
repeated  in  the  intervals  between  blows,  kicks, 
and  curses.  At  last  Erie  Carew,  flinging  the 
child  from  him,  he  staggered  across  the  room, 
fell  on  the  floor,  and  as  he  lay  there,  the  hissing- 
voice    said,    "You   tell   one    word   of   what   ha> 
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happened — one  icord — and  I'll  come  back  and 
murder  you,  as  sure  as  fate !  Get  up,  and 
when  your  mother  comes,  say  you've  had  a  fall. 
Mind!" 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


MYSTERY. 


Bridget  had  been  detained  at  the  grocer's,  which 
was  only  a  few  doors  off,  longer  than  she  had 
expected,  for  it  being  Saturday,  the  shop  was 
full  of  small  customers,  laying  in  little  Sunday 
provisions,  and  she  had  to  wait  some  time  to  be 
served.  Still  she  had  been  little  more  than  ten 
minutes  absent,  yet  in  that  brief  space  the  scene 
described  in  the  last  chapter  had  taken  place, 
and  Erie  Carew  had  made  his  way  downstairs, 
out  of  doors,  and  round  the  next  street  corner 
by  the  time  she  returned,  and  all  without  his 
presence  being  observed  by  any  one  in  the  house ; 
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for  the  conci'^rge  was  an  ancient  and  slumberous 
individual,  who,  in  cold  weather  shut  the  glazed 
door  of  his  loge,  and  troubled  himself  little  as  to 
who  came  and  went,  provided  they  did  not  inter- 
fere with  his  stuffy  enjoyments  of  a  pipe  and 
close  stove  in  a  space  some  ten  feet  square, 
occupied  by  himself,  his  wife,  a  dog,  a  lame 
chicken,  three  canary  birds,  and  all  his  furniture, 
goods,  and  chattels,  to  say  nothing  of  a  stock 
of  apples  and  chesnuts  under  the  bed. 

"Is  Madame  come  in?"  Bridget  inquired  in 
French  of  the  gentleman  in  question,  but  with 
an  idiom  and  accent  quite  peculiar  to  herself. 

The  old  man,  already  half  asphyxiated,  raised 
his  head  from  his  breast,  and  gazed  at  her  with 
bleared  eyes  and  dropping  lip. 

"Comment?" 

Bridget  repeated  the  question. 

"  'Sais  pas,  j'ai  vu  personne, — b-r-r,  qu'il  fait 
froid'" 

Bridget  took  the  hint  by  banging  the  door. 
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"  Ould  omahdaun  !^  Ye  might  as  well  ax  a 
finger-post  who  wint  by  the  road,  as  him  whc- 
wint  up  the  stairs !  I  hope  the  missis  isn't  in  . 
she  wouldn't  be  plased  at  me  lavin'  the  child  all 
by  his  lone." 

With  an  uncertain  hand  Bridget  unlocked  the 
outer  door  o£  the  appartement,  entered,  and  listened. 
Hearing  no  sound,  she  proceeded  to  the  sitting- 
room,  but  found  it  empty. 

"  Ah,  she's  not  in  yit,  more  luck ; — but  whereV 
the  child  ?  Masther  Norman,  darlin',  where  are 
ye  ? — here's  the  sugar-candy  for  ye  I" 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  Lord  save  us !"  Bridget  exclaimed,  seriously 
alarmed,  "  what's  come  to  him  ?  Och,  maybe 
it's  hidin  on  me  he  is  !  Masther  Norman,  if  ye 
don't  come,  I'll  ate  the  sugar-candy  meself !" 

Still  silence. 

Bridget  rushed  from  room  to  room  till  she 
came  to  the  last,  her  mistress's  chamber. 

^  Idiot. 

I  5 
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There,  on  the  floor,  just  as  he  had  fallen,  lay 
Norman,  his  face  buried  in  his  arms,  his  little 
frame  convulsed  with  sobs,  and  the  struggle  to 
suppress  them,  but  otherwise  immovable. 

"  The  Lord  be  about  us  this  day  an'  this 
night !  what  ails  ye,  avich  ?  me  darlin,'  me 
jewel  !  what's  wrong  wid  ye  ?  tell  yer  own  poor 
Biddy,  me  sonny  bawn  !"' 

Tenderly  lifting  him,  with  kisses  and  caresses, 
she  carried  the  boy  to  the  kitchen,  placed  him  on 
her  lap,  and  rocked  him  to  and  fro  till  his 
sobbinor  had  somewhat  subsided,  and  till  the  ter- 
rifled  and  convulsive  clasp  with  which  he  had  at 
flrst  clung  to  her,  relaxed. 

"  Tell  me  what  was  it  ?"  she  said,  smoothing 
his  tangled  curls  back  from  his  flushed  and 
swollen  face ;  "  were  ye  frightened  to  be  by  yer 
lone,  me  bird  ?  sure  what  could  happen  to  ye  ?  a 
big  man  like  you,  not  all  as  wan  as  a  wee  babby. 
What's  this  !"  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  push- 
ing back  the  hair,  a  large  contusion  appeared  on 
^  White  son. 
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the  temple.  "  How  did  ye  do  this,  mavoiir- 
neen  r 

"  I  tumbled  down,"  the  child  said,  shrinkingly, 
still  under  the  terrified  influence  of  his  father's 
threat." 

"  Ye  tumbled  down  ?  where  from,  honey  ?" 

"  Off  the  bed." 

"What  did  ye  get  on  the  bed  for?  are  ye 
hurted  anywhere  else,  asthore  ?" 

"  Xo,  no  !"  the  child  exclaimed,  drawing  back 
in  terror  from  further  examination. 

"What's  come  to  the  child?"  Bridget  pon- 
dered, "  I'm  feared  he's  been  at  some  mischief ;  I 
never  seen  him  frightened  that  way  afore.  Tell 
me,  darlint,"  she  proceeded  aloud,  "  tell  yer  own 
Bridget,  jist  in  a  whisper,  wer  ye  doin'  any 
harrum  ?" 

"No,  no!"  he  affirmed,  energetically,  "I  was 
doing  no  harm,  you  may  go  and  see ;  it  wasn't 
that." 

"  Then  what  was  it  ?" 

The  boy  was  silent,  and  at  that  moment  the 
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sound  of  the  key  in  the  outer  door  came  any- 
thing but  reassuringly  on  the  ears  of  both. 

"Don't  tell  mamma!"  Norman  whispered, 
hurriedly,  clinging  round  Bridget's  neck,  then 
suddenly  releasing  her,  and  retreating  to  the 
darkest  part  of  the  kitchen,  "don't  bring  her 
here  I  are  my  eyes  red  ?  don't  let  her  see  my 
forehead !"  and  hastily  he  drew  the  curls  over 
his  brow  again,  brushing  them  down  with  both 
hands,  till  his  eyes  were  nearly  covered. 

Bridget  looked  on  in  distressed  wonder ;  then 
with  a  slow  step,  and  troubled  aspect,  she  went 
to  meet  her  mistress. 

"I  must  tell  her,  let  her  be  ever  so  mad  with 
me,"  Bridget  reflected ;  "  I'm  sorely  onaisy  in 
me  mind  what  ails  the  child,  an'  it's  my  fault 
an'  I  must  take  the  blame." 

Still,  on  seeing  Nelly,  she  could  not  make  up 
her  mind  to  come  to  the  point  at  once. 

"  I'm  feared  it's  wet  ye  are,  ma'am  dear ; 
there,  gi'  me  yer  cloak,  an'  let  me  onlace  yer 
boots;  och,  its  jist  seepin'  they  are  !"  and  talking 
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on  to  bring  her  courage  to  the  sticking  place, 
Bridget  proceeded  to  disencumber  her  mistress  of 
her  out-of-door  garments. 

At  last  came  the  half-hoped-for,  half  dreaded 
question — 

"Where's  Norman?" 

"  Well,  ma'am,  he's  in  the  kitchen,  an'  I  don't 
rightly  know  what's  wrong  with  him;  he's " 

"  Wrong  with  him  ?"  Nelly  turned  sharply 
with  eyes  of  eager,  anxious  inquiry,  "how  do 
you  mean?" 

"He's  hurted  his  forehead,  an'  he  says  he 
tumbled  down,  but  some  way  he  seems  scarred 
(scared)." 

"  Tumbled  down  ?  where  ?  how  ?  wasn't  he 
with  you  ?" 

The  explanation  of  Bridget's  absence  must 
come  out ;  she  was  too  faithful  and  too  truthful 
to  conceal  her  share  in  the  matter.  Her  mis- 
tress said  nothing,  but  darting  at  her  a  look 
Bridget  never  forgot,  she  ran  to  the  kitchen, 
caught  the  cowering  child  in  her   arms,  carried 
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him  to  the  sitting-room,  and  placing  him  in  the 
light,  began  with  rapid  hand  to  uncover  his  fore- 
head. By  this  time  the  bruise  had  swelled  to  a 
violent  degree,  and  was  deeply  discoloured. 

"  My  darling,  how  did  this  come  ?  where  did 
you  fall?" 

"Off  the  bed,"  the  child  faltered  again. 

"Off  what  bed? 

"OffyourV 

"  Does  it  hurt  you  much?" 

"Not  much." 

"  Come  to  my  room,  and  I'll  bathe  it  with 
some  eau-de-cologne  and  water;  that  will  cool 
it.  Poor  darling  !  but  it  was  foolish  to  get  on 
the  bed.^' 

She  led  away  the  child,  who  went  reluctantly,  for 
he  had  a  terror  of  some  discovery  taking  place  in 
that  room  that  might  force  him  into  a  confession, 
the  consequences  of  which  would,  he  fully  believed, 
be  such  as  his  father  had  threatened. 

Nelly's   eye  fell  on  the  bed  as    she   entered; 
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she  was  surprised  to  see  it  perfectly  undisturbed, 
which  it  seemed  difficult  to  imagine  it  could  be, 
if  the  child  had  been  climbing  on  it.  Still,  she 
thought  Bridget  had  probably  smoothed  it,  and 
she  dismissed  the  subject  from  her  mind,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  bathe  Norman's  temple. 

This  operation  performed,  she  took  him  back 
to  the  sitting-room,  and  placing  him  in  his  little 
chair,  with  a  rosy  apple  she  had  brought  him 
from  market,  she  took  up  her  work  and  pro- 
ceeded with  it,  silently  glancing  at  him  now  and 
then,  and  pondering  anxiously  over  Bridget's 
words  as  to  his  being  "  scarred,"  a  statement  to 
which  his  subdued  and  oppressed  demeanor  gave 
additional  weight.  As  yet,  however,  the  irrita- 
tion of  her  feelings  against  Bridget  prevented 
her  seeking  from  her  any  further  explanation, 
and  the  day  went  by  without  anything  being 
brought  to  light  on  the  subject;  though  Nelly 
marked  with  increasing  uneasiness  the  unusual 
aspect  of  the  boy;  his  silence,  his  stillness,  his 
loss  of  appetite,  the  nervous  manner  in  which  he 
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shrunk  from  any  approach  to  the  topic  of  his 
accident,  the  anxiety  with  which  his  eye  followed 
her  every  time  she  went  to  her  room. 

Like  Bridget,  she  imagined  he  had  been  at 
some  mischief  there,  and  carefully  sought  for  any 
traces  of  such,  but  in  vain;  she  could  find  no- 
thing to  explain  the  mystery,  and  she  tried  to 
reassure  herself  with  the  idea  that  it  was  only 
the  shock  of  the  fall  that  had  unstrung  his  nerves 
for  the  moment ;  a  night's  rest,  she  said  to  her- 
self, would  set  them  all  right  again. 

At  eight  o'clock,  his  usual  bed-time,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  undress  him : — what  were  her  feelings 
to  find  his  body  and  limbs  marked  with  bruises, 
some  of  them  more  severe  than  that  on  his 
temple;  his  shoulders,  his  arms,  his  legs,  espe- 
cially, bore  tokens  of  some  strange  and  terrible 
violence,  and  as  she  discovered  each,  and  sought 
anxiously  for  explanation,  Norman's  terror  and 
confusion  increased  to  a  perfect  panic ;  and  he 
clung  to  her,  hiding  his  head  and  crying,  till  she 
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ceased  to  question  him,  and  only  sought  to  soothe 
and  reassure  him. 

Contrary  to  custom,  for  generally  the  brave 
frank  child  sung  himself  to  sleep  in  the  dark, 
without  a  thought  of  fear,  his  mother  sat  by  his 
little  cot  until  he  fell  into  a  slumber,  which  was 
not  without  many  startings  and  alarms,  and 
anxious  claspings  of  the  hand  with  which  she 
caressed  him. 

Once  assured  that  he  was  sound  asleep  Nelly 
stole  from  the  room,  and  sought  a  conference 
with  Bridget.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  silence 
longer  on  this  matter,  and  she  thought  that  in 
talking  with  her,  something  might  transpire  that 
would  afford  a  clue  to  the  mystery. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


DELIVERANCE. 


Vainly  Nelly  sought  from  Bridget  any  en- 
lightemnent  on  the  subject  of  Norman's  hurts  and 
terror,  and  hoping  that  the  morning  might  bring 
an  explanation  of  the  mystery,  either  from  the 
child  himself,  or  in  some  other  way,  Nelly  re- 
turned to  her  room,  fearing  that  if  Norman  woke 
and  missed  her  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  there 
might  be  a  renewal  of  his  alarm. 

Having  occasion  to  write  to  Maggie,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  her  bureau  to  do  so;  then  she  became 
aware  of  what  had  occurred  in  her  absence,  and 
instantly  connecting  what  she  saw,  but  still  in 
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utter  bewilderment  as  to  the  circumstances,  with 
the  boy's  strange  condition,  she  stood  powerless 
to  act,  incapable  almost  of  thought,  till  a  terrified 
cry  from  the  little  cot  turned  her  attention 
thither.  She  approached,  but  the  child  sitting 
up  with  convulsed  face,  and  deprecating  little 
hands,  continued  to  shriek — 

"  Save  me  !  save  me !  Oh,  I  didn't  tell ! 
Hide  me,— he'll  kill  me,— but  I  didn't  tell!  I 
said  I  fell  down  !     Oh,  papa,  papa  !" 

Nelly  understood  it  all  now.  She  took  the 
screaming  child  in  her  arms,  and  kissed,  and 
clasped  him  to  her  close,  close ;  but  she  was  too 
shocked  to  speak  much  yet.  At  last  she  stiUed 
the  boy,  and  reassured  him,  but  he  would  not  go 
back  to  his  cot,  and  wrapping  him  in  a  warm 
shawl,  she  carried  him  into  the  kitchen,  where 
Bridget  was  concluding  her  evening's  work,  and 
sat  down  by  the  fire,  still  in  silence.  Bridget  saw 
in  her  mistress's  face  that  there  was  something  to 
tell  which  she  could  not  yet  find  words  for. 
She  came  to  the  fire,  raked  together  the  embers. 
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and  uttered  a  few  soothing  words  to  the  child ; 
then  she  crouched  down  on  the  hearth  by  Nelly's 
chair,  warming  Norman's  bare  feet  with  her  hands, 
and  waiting  till  his  mother  should  speak. 

"  I've  discovered  all,"  Nelly  said  at  last.  "  I 
have  been — robbed — and  the  child  beaten  by — 
the  same  person." 

The  two  women  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes, — there  was  no  need  of  further  explanation. 
Bridget  only  crossed  herself,  and  murmured — 

"  The  Lord  save  us  I"  Then  there  was  a 
pause. 

"  I  will  go  away  to-morrow,"  Nelly  said. 
"  We'll  leave  this  place,  and  go  to  Ireland.  We 
are  not  safe  here," 

"  Thrue  for  ye,  ma'am,  darlint." 

Norman  sat  up  suddenly. 

"  Shall  we  go  away?  far  away — for  ever — 
where  he  can't  find  us  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  treasure,  where  we  shall  never  see 
him  any  more." 

"  He  can't  find  me  ? — not  even  if  I  tell  ?" 
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"  Xo.  Tell  the  truth,  my  dove,  to  your 
own  mother  and  Bridget.  Nobody  shall  hurt 
you." 

Then  the  child,  with  the  clearness  with  which 
all  the  circumstances  were  impressed  on  his  mind, 
related  the  events  in  which  he  had  played  so 
terrible  a  part.  The  women  never  interrupted 
him,  but  only  occasionally  exchanged  glances. 

When  the  narration  was  ended,  Nelly  only 
said, — 

"  Now,  my  precious  boy,  you  will  lie  down 
again,  while  Bridget  and  I  get  ready  to  start  to- 
morrow\  You  know  I  can't  do  anything  while 
you  are  in  my  arms.  You  are  quite,  quite  safe. 
Nobody  can  come  near  you." 

Norman  at  once  assented.  The  prospect  of 
escape  from  this  place,  so  fraught  with  terrors, 
prepared  him  to  do  anything  that  could  possibly 
further  such  a  deliverance. 

All  night  through,  Nelly  and  Bridget  remained 
up,  packing  everything  that  belonged  to  them, 
for  final  departure.     It  was   agreed  that   Nelly 
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and  Norman  should  leave  Boulogne  by  a  boat 
that  started  the  following  evening,  and  Bridget 
should  remain  a  day  later  to  complete  any  busi- 
ness that  could  not  be  despatched  on  the  morrow, 
and  to  superintend  the  departure  of  the  heavier 
baggage,  by  a  cheaper  mode  of  transit.  Happily 
the  lodging,  in  the  prevision  of  some  hurried 
departure,  was  only  taken  from  month  to  month, 
and  an  agreement  had  been  made  that  if  each 
month  were  paid  in  advance,  there  should  be  no 
necessity  for  more  than  a  day  or  two's  warning. 
The  last  period  had  now  but  a  few  days  to  expire, 
and  the  payment  for  it  had,  as  usual,  been  made 
on  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  one,  so  that  this 
important  item  would  take  nothing  out  of  Nelly's 
very  slender  j^urse. 

These  arrangements  decided  on,  Nelly  wrote 
to  Maggie,  explaining  that  an  absolute  necessity 
existed  for  the  step  she  was  about  to  take  (though 
she  deferred  an  account  of  the  causes  of  such 
necessity  till  she  could  write  again),  and  request- 
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ing  her  to  forward  a  further  supply  of  money  to 
her  at  Rosscronan. 

Then  she  lay  down  on  the  bed,  in  her  dressing- 
gown,  just  as  she  had  been  while  packing,  and 
got  some  two  hours  of  feverish  sleep  as  the  cold 
winter  morning  was  struggling  into  its  slow 
birth. 

When  she  woke  about  eight  o'clock,  she  found 
that  Norman  was  already  up  and  dressed.  Such 
was  his  anxiety  to  get  away,  that  he  had  coaxed 
Bridget  to  take  him  from  his  cot  ere  it  was  well 
daylight,  and  perform  his  toilet  in  the  kitchen, 
so  as  not   to  disturb  his  mother;   and  the  first 

c 

sound  she  was  conscious  of  was  the  pattering  of 
his  feet,  as  he  trotted  to  and  fro  after  Bridget, 
and  his  whispered  questions  in  the  adjoining 
room.  She  called  him,  and  saw,  with  infinite 
relief,  that  the  prospect  of  immediate  escape  from 
the  haunting  terror  of  his  father's  vicinity,  and 
the  excitement  of  preparation  had  restored  his 
wonted  spirit,  though  the  discoloured  temple  still 
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bore  too  evident  witness  to  what  he  had  so  lately 
undergone. 

Hastily  dressing  herself,  Nelly  proceeded  to 
have  an  interview  with  Madame  Durand,  who, 
being  a  good  woman  at  heart,  and  touched  with 
a  feeling  of  pity  and  attachment  for  "  la  pauvre 
petite  dame  qui  etait  si  sage,  malgre  qu'elle  avait 
un  si  grand  coquin  de  mari  "  (like  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  Frenchwomen,  Madame  Durand  con- 
sidered that  the  "sagesse" — i.  e.,  virtue  of  a 
woman — is  wholly  dependent  on  the  merits 
of  her  husband),  she  found  perfectly  ready  to 
assist  her  in  every  way ;  there  being  no  question 
of  money  in  the  matter,  and  therefore  no  weight 
of  responsibility,  real  or  fictitious,  to  be  incurred 
with  regard  to  the  constantly-absent  "mari." 

With  her,  having  every  reason  to  depend  on 
her  honesty,  Nelly  left  all  the  property  (it  lay  in 
the  smallest  possible  compass)  that  belonged 
exclusively  to  her  husband,  to  remain  till  he 
should  claim  it;  and  desiring  that  all  letters 
should  be  forwarded  to  Masjgie,  as  she  meant  to 
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preserve  the  secret  of  her  retreat  so  long  as  it 
might  be  possible,  she  proceeded  to  complete  her 
arrangements,  among  which  was  included  the 
sale,  to  a  neighbouring  jeweller,  of  a  not  incon- 
siderable portion  of  her  remaining  small  stock  of 
trinkets,  to  enable  her  to  pay  her  little  current 
debts  and  defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 

And  now  all  was  done,  and  Xelly  sat  down  to 
think. 

At  this  hour  yesterday,  she  seemed  as  far  from 
change,  from  escape  of  her  hated  thraldom,  as 
she  had  done  any  time  during  the  greater  portion 
of  her  married  life  ;  as  far  from — she  started, 
almost  shuddered  at  the  way  in  which  Victor's 
name  sprang  from  her  heart  to  her  lips,  and  for 
the  first  time  for  years  the  words,  "  lead  us  not 
into  temptation  !"  were  pronoimced  really  as  a 
prayer. 

Then  other  prayers,  brief  and  incoherent  in 
words,  but  warm,  and  earnest,  and  instinct  with 
life  and  hope,  rose  in  her  soul,  and  with  closed 
eyes  and  clasped  hands,  she  acknowledged  before 

VOL.  II.  K 
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God  that  she  was  a  sinner ;  she  rent  away  and 
utterly  flung  from  her  the  cloak  of  self-righteous- 
ness in  which  she  had  so  long  clothed  herself — God 
knows  how  far  efiectually! — prayed  for  pardon, 
for  peace,  for  support  under  the  difficulties  that 
lay  in  her  path,  and  saw  the  divine  eyes,  the 
healing  hands  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief,  bent  over  her,  and  felt  as 
though  she  had  suddenly  passed  from  death  into 
life. 

That  last  triat  had  saved  her. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  l'homme  propose  et  dieu  dispose." 

We  will  suppose  Nelly  tempoi'arily  settled  at 
Rosscronan,  and  proceed  to  take  a  further  view 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fox. 

She  is  still  at  Coolmore,  where  she  has  been 
kept  longer  than  she  intended,  by  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  purchaser  for  the  estate  at  the  price 
she  has  put  upon  it.  But  she  is  in  no  particular 
hurry,  as  regards  the  sale  ;  the  revenues  give  her 
the  means  of  living  in  comfort — luxury  even — 
and  she  is  sure,  seeing  the  flourishing  condition 
into  which  she  has  brought  the  property,  that 
she  will,  in  due  time,  find  some  one  to  appreciate 
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the  rare  advantages  of  order,  system,  and  regu- 
larity in  an  Irish  estate,  and  to  pay  her  her  own 
terms  for  them,  and  for  the  trouble,  not  to  say 
danger  and  difficulty,  she  has  encountered  in 
securing  them. 

So  she  and  her  cub  live  on  at  Coolmore,  much 
in  the  old  way,  singing  like  the  miller  (I  am,  and 
always  have  been,  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
an  individual  professing  such  sentiments  could  be 
especially  designated  as  "jolly") — 

"  I  care  for  nobody,  no,  not  I, 
And  nobody  cares  for  me." 

In  her  own  very  peculiar  way  she  may  be 
called  happy.  She  has  attained,  in  a  more  or 
less  complete  degree,  all  the  objects  of  her  am- 
bition— independence,  comparative  wealth,  an 
assured  position.  She  has  removed  from  about 
her  all  who  were  obnoxious  to  her,  beginning 
with  Nelly ;  she  has  before  her,  probably,  a  long 
life  of  ease  and  prosperity  in  a  Frenchwoman's 
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Eden,  Paris ;  she  can  treat  with  indifference, 
nay,  if  it  so  please  her,  with  insolence,  her  former 
patronesses,  and  she  can  establish  as  an  heiress 
the  cub,  for  whom  she  has  a  certain  amount  of 
maternal  affection,  and  can  herself  profit  by  the 
vast  advantages  accorded  in  France  to  the  happy 
mother  who  has  a  handsome  dot  to  bestow  on  an 
only  child.  It  might  be  supposed  that  at  times 
she  was  troubled  with  scruples  of  conscience  with 
regard  to  certain  of  her  deeds ;  that  so  Jong  and 
almost  unbroken  a  course  of  prosperity  might 
occasionally  make  her  feel  somewhat  uneasy  as 
to  the  likelihood  of  its  continuance.  But  such 
was  not  the  case ;  for  her,  success  or  failure  was 
the  proper  reading  for  conscience.  She  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  that  sufficed  to  satisfy  her  in  a  moral 
as  well  as  material  point  of  view,  supposing — 
which  is  unlikely — that  she  ever  took  the  former ; 
and  the  constant  fulfiment  of  her  schemes  and 
desires  caused  her  to  regard  herself  as  infallible, 
or  nearly  so,  and  to  look  upon  fortune's  favours 
as  the  result  of  her  own  skill  and  sagacity. 
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Lorry  M'cSwiggan,  on  Nelly's  arrival  at  Ross- 
cronan,  had  given  up  his  service.  He  was  now 
very  old,  and  having  enough  to  live  on,  he  resolved 
to  regain  his  independence. 

"  There^s  no  sayin'  how  soon  or  in  what  way 
ould  Lorry  might  be  someway  of  use  to  her. 
Anyhow,  if  I'm  my  own  masther,  it  laves  me  free 
to  be  her  sarvent ;  I  can  be  about  her  an'  see  her, 
an'  the  child  that's  the  very  moral  of  her,  God 
bless  him  I  An'  maybe  they'll  let  me  be  the  first 
to  put  him  on  a  horse,  and  larn  him  to  ride,  as  his 
mother  did  when  she  was  no  bigger.  Besides," — 
and  here  Lorry  gave  his  head  a  toss  upwarcjs 
in  the  old  way,  and  kept  the  rest  of  his  reasons  to 
himself. 

He  went  to  lodge  with  a  nephew  of  his,  who 
lived  on  the  Rosscronan  property,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  house,  and  instituted 
himself  the  especial  minister  to  Master  Norman's 
pleasures.  He  played  for  him  on  the  Jew's  harp, 
and  instructed  the  pretty  boy,  or  thought  he  did, 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  jig,  though  the  perform- 
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ance  was  of  a  liighly  crude  and  elemental  descrip- 
tion. He  cut  him  out  boats,  and  manufactured 
fishing-tackle,  which  the  child  was  permitted  to 
amuse  himself  with  at  the  "  burn,"  under  Lorry's 
aerveillance ;  he  made  him  sycamore  whistles  and 
elder  pop-guns,  and  finally — oh,  crowning  joy  ! 
was  called  upon  to  choose,  break  in,  and,  in  due 
time,  place  him  on  the  back  of  a  pony,  which 
Mrs.  Dillon,  suddenly  discovering  the  necessity, 
of,  to  send  to  market,  &c.,  purchased  for  the  sum 
of  four  pounds  sterling,  ^  soon  after  Nelly's  arrival 
at  Rosscronan. 

"  Might  I  make  so  bowld,  sir,"  Lorry  said  one 
day  to  Victor,  who  sometimes  indulged  the  old 
man  with  a  chat,  chiefly  on  the  subjects  of  Nelly, 
Norman,  and  horseflesh,  "as  to  ax  ye  to  insinse 
me  into  the  rights  iv  the  masther's  will  (he 
always  called  Nelly's  father  'the  masther,'  even 
while  in  the  service  of  Mr.  M'cGuire) ;  I  heerd  it 

1  Really  handsome  young  ponies  can  (or  could  some 
years  since)  be  purchased  in  Ireland  at  this,  or  even  a  lower 
price. 
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wanst  spoken  of,  but  I  couldn't  come  to  a  clear 
ondherstandin'  iv  it.  Sure  when  she  dies,"  indi- 
cating the  present  mistress  of  Coolmore  with  a 
jerk  of  the  thumb  in  that  direction,  "it'll  come 
back  to  the  right  wans,  won't  it;  or  the  price  iv 
it,  anyways,  for  I  hear  she's  wantin'  to  sell  the 
owld  place  ?" 

"  No,  Lorry.  Mrs.  O'Dell,  and  after  her,  her 
child,  have  sole  right  over  it.  It  would  only  be  in 
case  the  child  died  without  children  of  her  own 
that  the  estate  could  come  back  to  the  son  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  O'Dell,  by  his  first  marriage,  and 
if  Mrs.  O'Dell  sells  it,  as  she  is  trying  to  do,  she 
can  do  what  she  likes  with  the  money." 

"  Can  she  so,  then  ?"  mused  Lorry,  aloud,  "  an' 
so  noway,  as  long  as  she  an'  her  child  an'  her 
grandchilder  are  to  the  fore,  can  my  missis  an' 
Masther  Richard  benefit  by  their  own  father's 
property?" 

"  No  way,  Lorry.  If  the  estate  had  been 
entailed,  it  would  have  been  different.  As  it  is, 
the  law  leaves  matters  as  they  now  stand." 
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"  Ah,  yon's  a  nate  law  I  that  takes  the  bread 
out  the  chiklher's  mouth  an'  gives  it  to  dogs — or 
foxes — it's  all  wan.  Well,  well,  it's  no  use 
talkin',  no  use  talkin'." 

Lady-Day  had  come  and  gone,  and,  as  usual, 
thanks  to  Mrs.  O'Dell's  mode  of  doing  business, 
all  her  tenants  had  paid  their  rents  within  a  day 
or  two  of  the  term.     All  but  one. 

Widow  Lowry's  only  son  had  enlisted  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  she  being  infirm,  and  having  no 
one  to  work  her  bit  of  ground  and  provide  for  the 
rent-payer,  /.  ^.,  the  pig,  she  had,  for  the  first 
time  for  years,  fallen  behind,  and  up  to  the  sixth 
of  April,  despite  various  warnings  from  the  lady 
of  the  manor,  no  rent  was  forthcoming,  or  appa- 
rently likely  to  be;  for  the  widow  was  laid  up 
with  a  combination  of  grief,  and  poverty,  and 
rheumatism,  and  had  not  charitable  neighbours 
supplied  her  with  "  the  bit  an'  the  sup,  an'  the 
sod  o'  thurf,"  it  was  probable  that  the  widow's 
sufferings  would,  ere  this,  have  reached  their 
termination. 

k5 
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So,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  of  April  in 
question,  the  widow  was  favoured  by  a  visit  from 
Mrs.  O'Dell.  It  was  brief,  but  quite  to  the 
purpose,  as  that  lady  stated  in  her  pretty  French- 
English,  that  she  accorded  her  tenant  a  further 
delay  of  one  week,  for  the  payment  of  the  rent ; 
and  that,  failing  the  fulfilment  of  such  conditions, 
she  should  be  "sold-up,"  and  might  take  her 
measures  accordingly. 

Then,  after  remarking  with  much  disgust  on 
the  dirt  of  the  cabin,  and  delicately  stepping, 
with  her  pretty  firm  little  French  boots,  over  the 
pool  at  the  threshold,  she  proceeded  slowly  on  her 
way  homewards. 

Mrs.  O'Dell  was  not  given  to  waste  her 
thoughts  on  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery,  still 
less  to  go  back  to  any  period  of  her  early  youth 
with  kindly  recollections;  yet,  by  one  of  those 
-fleeting  currents  of  magnetic  influence  that  some- 
times, we  know  not  by  what  process,  bring  up 
recollections  and  associations  long  gone  by,  Mrs. 
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O'Dell  began  to  think  of  a  visit  she  had  once  paid, 
when  little  more  than  a  child,  at  the  country- 
house  of  one  of  the  patronesses  she  now  proposed 
to  treat  so  cavalierly.  The  immediate  connection 
with  such  recollections  was  the  nature  of  the 
path  she  was  following.  It  reminded  her  of  the 
chemins  creux,  or  hollow  lanes  cut  between  steep 
banks,  so  often  seen  in  France.  As  with  them, 
brushwood,  and  briers,  and  ferns,  grew  abundantly 
on  the  tops  of  the  precipitous  sides,  overhanging, 
and  in  some  places,  after  heavy  rains,  falling,  with 
the  masses  of  earth  that  sustained  them,  into  the 
road  below. 

"  Ha !"  thought  the  Fox,  "  I  dare  say  Madame 

de  L ,"  the  patroness  in  question,  "will  ask 

me  to  Rochemont,  when  I  get  to  Paris.  I  will 
go,  but  I  don't  think  she'll  invite  me  a  second 
time  I"  and  she  laughed  almost  aloud  at  the  notion 

of  how  she  would  treat  Madame  de  L ,  (who 

had  never  shown  her  anything  but  quiet,  if  some- 
what patronising  kindness) — de  haul  en  has. 
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Suddenly,  up  above,  among  the  brushwood, 
there  is  a  little  stir;  ^Irs.  O'Dell  looks  up  but 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen.  No  doubt,  she  says, 
it  is  a  rabbit,  there  is  a  warren  close  by ;  still,  the 
sound  having  brought  her  back  from  her  pleasant 
musings,  she  perceives  that  the  light  is  beginning 
to  fade,  and  having  still  some  way  to  walk,  she 
hastens  her  steps  a  little. 

But  the  rabbit  is  very  persistent  in  its  course 
along  the  top  of  the  bank,  and,  brave  as  she  is, 
she  begins  to  wish  she  were  well  out  of  the  lane. 
Ah  !  there  is  the  mouth  of  it,  another  hundred 
paces  or  so,  and  she  will  be  in  the  broad  open 
high  road,  where  even  the  boldest  rabbit  dares 
do  no  more  than  skip  across,  with  his  white  scut 
of  a  tail,  the  only  part  of  him  distinctly  visible 
in  the  growing  twilight. 

But  she  shall  never  reach  the  high  road  alive. 
Her  hour  is  come.  As  she  reaches  a  spot 
where  the  brush-wood  opens  a  little,  a  man 
stands    up    in    the    breach,    takes    aim    at    her. 
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fires,  and  without  a  sound  she  falls,  her  brains 
scattering  the  bank,  and  her  blood  staining  the 
red  clay  to  a  far  deeper  tint  than  it  ever  knew 
before. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


AFTER  THE  MURDER. 


The  news  of  Mrs.  0 'Dell's  murder  did  not  reach 
Rosscronan  till  the  following  morning.  As  it  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  she  did  not  come  in 
till  after  dark,  and  that  she  always  strongly  resented 
anything  like  observation  of  her  movements,  little 
attention  was  paid  to  her  absence  at  Coolmore, 
and  no  idea  of  any  search  for  her  suggested  till 
night  had  fairly  set  in.  Then  surprise  increased 
to  mistrust — (Mrs.  0 'Dell's  servants,  albeit  all 
persons  of  her  own  selection,  and  most  of  them 
brought  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  feeling  entertained  towards 
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her  iu  the  neighbourhood) — and  after  some  mys- 
terious, but  perfectly  significant  looks  and  words 
interchanged  among  them,  it  was,  as  the  result  of 
a  somewhat  lengthened  conference,  decided  that 
a  search  should  be  instituted. 

No  one  knew  what  direction  she  had  taken, 
which  caused  the  quest  to  be  long  and  fruitless, 
and  it  was  considerably  past  midnight  when,  with 
the  help  of  a  bloodhound,  the  body  was  discovered 
where  it  had  fallen  I  a  sickening  spectacle ;  the 
head  a  mere  mangled  mass,  lit  up  by  the  glare  of 
the  lantern,  while  the  dog  stood  howling  over  it, 
startling  from  their  slumbers  the  nesting  birds 
and  timid  rabbits. 

Some  one  threw  a  handkerchief  over  the 
dreadful  object,  and  then  the  searchers  proceeded 
to  lift  the  body  and  carry  it  home. 

Home,  along  the  broad  road  she  had  in  life  so 
desired  to  reach,  the  road  so  typical  of  that  she 
had  followed  through  her  mortal  career.  Home, 
under  the  watching  stars,  amid  the  shuffle  of 
feet,  heavy  with  the  weight  of  their  tremendous 
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burthen ;  amid  the  terrified  murmurs  of  the  awe- 
stricken  bearers,  seeming,  in  the  dead  midnight, 
and  in  their  hushed  terror,  like  the  perpetrators 
of  the  deed  they  had  just  discovered. 

Nelly's  first  thought,  on  learning  the  intelli- 
gence, was  for  that  unhappy  motherless  child, 
now  in  the  house  of  death ;  that  child,  whose 
blood  ran  in  her  own  veins ;  and  Mrs.  Dillon,  inter- 
preting her  wishes  aright,  suggested  its  being 
immediately  brought  to  Kosscronan.  With  that 
view,  Nelly  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  Cool- 
more,  accompanied  by  Victor,  who  hoped  to  be 
of  some  use  at  so  critical  a  period. 

While  Victor  questioned  the  servants  with 
regard  to  all  the  details  they  could  give  concern- 
ing the  murder,  the  discovery  of  the  body,  &c., 
Nelly,  guided  by  the  child's  attendant,  went  to 
the  nursery  to  seek  the  orphan. 

"  I  doubt  if  ye'll  be  able  to  do  anything  with 
her,  ma'am,"  the  girl  said;  "  she's  like  a  wild 
thing  with  strangers ;  even  ourselves  can  make 
nothin'  of  her  when  she's  in  one  of  her  humours. 
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and  tliis  mornin'  she  knows  well  there's  somethin' 
more  than  common  in  the  house,  an'  me  heart's 
fairly  broke  with  her." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  nursery, 
and  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  a  shapeless  mass, 
huddled  together  on  the  floor,  was  pointed  out  to 
Nelly  as  the  object  of  her  search. 

"  She  wanted  to  go  to  her  mamma's  room  this 
mornin',''  the  maid  explained,  "an'  because  I 
wouldn't  let  her,  she  screeched,  and  tore  about 
like  mad,  and  then  flung  herself  down  there,  an' 
has  never  moved  han'  or  fut  this  two  hours." 

Nelly  approached  softly,  and  spoke  to  the 
child  as  soothingly  as  she  could.  But  there  was 
neither  sound  nor  movement.  Half  alarmed,  she 
laid  her  hand  on  the  black  tangled  head,  and 
with  the  yell  and  the  grimace  of  a  demon,  the 
head  was  lifted  for  a  moment,  then  dropped  into 
its  original  position.  Fairly  puzzled,  Nelly 
paused,  turning  an  interrogative  glance  on  the 
maid,  who  only  shook  her  head  in  reply. 
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"  When  she  was  like  that,  nobody  but — her 
that's  yonder — Lord  rest  her  sowl ! — could  do 
anything  with  her." 

"And  what  did  she  do?"  Nelly  inquired, 
hoping  for  some  suggestion  on  which  she  might 
act. 

"  Whipped  her  with  a  cuttin'  whip  till  she 
was  all  in  great  wales.  Mostly  she  let  her  do 
as  she  liked,  but  when  the  black  fits  come  upon 
her,  or  she  stood  up  again'  her  mother,  that  was 
what  she  done." 

Finding  no  help  here,  Nelly  again  resorted 
to  the  soothing  system,  but  with  no  better  eiFect, 
and  on  her  attempting  to  lift  the  child,  it  turned 
upon  her  like  a  wild-cat,  shrieking,  and  trying 
to  bite  and  claw  her,  so  that  in  absolute  fear  she 
relaxed  her  hold. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  She  could  not  make 
up  her  mind  to  leave  the  child,  her  own  half- 
sister,  entirely  to  the  care  of  servants,  whose 
feelings  towards  it  she  could  be  at  no  loss  to 
divine.     She  went  to  consult  Victor,  whom  she 
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found  in  conference  with  a  neighbourino;  mairis- 
trate,  arrived  within  a  few  minutes. 

Not  to  disturb  them,  she  sat  down,  and  wearily- 
looked  round  the  well  known  walls — those  of 
the  dining-room — with  the  sporting  pictures,  that 
had  so  often  attracted  her's  and  Victor's  admi- 
ration in  former  days,  stiU  hanging  there. 

"  I  suppose,"  Captain  M'cNeiU,  the  magistrate, 
said,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  the  messenger  will 
be  here  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Victor  nodded  ;  Nelly  remarked  that  his  face 
was  greatly  troubled. 

"  Suspicions  are  strong,"  the  magistrate  went 
on ;  "I  hope  it  mayn't  be  so — so  old  and  faithful 
a  servant  of  the  family." 

For  the  first  time  a  horrible  thought  flashed 
across  Nelly's  mind. 

"Who?  what?"  she  exclaimed,  and  paused, 
unable  to  find  words  in  which  to  clothe  a 
question. 

"  You  haven't  heard,  Mrs.  Carew  ?  I  am  very 
sorry  to  have  to  inform  you,  then,  that  your  old 
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coachman,  Lawrence  M'cSwlggan,  is  suspected 
of  being  the  perpetrator  of  this  deed." 

Nelly  murmured,  "Impossible!"  but  a  flood 
of  recollections — the  memory,  especially,  of  the 
look  she  had,  on  certain  occasions,  seen  Lorry's 
face  wear,  and  notably  when  he  spoke  of  her 
step-mother — rose  up  in  her  heart  to  check  the 
conviction  she  would  fain  entertain  that  it  was 
indeed  impossible. 

"  VYhat  have  you  done  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining this  point  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  We  have  sent  to  where  he  lodges,  with  his 
nephew.  If  he  be  absent,  I'm  afraid  there's  but 
one  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at." 

"  And — do  you  think,  in  that  case — he  is  likely 
to  be  caught?" 

"  Very  doubtful.  With  the  feeling  that  pre- 
vails all  over  Ireland  in  such  cases — where  even 
those  who  hate  the  crime,  feel  bound  by  their 
code  of  honour  to  shield  the  criminal,  detection 
is  most  difficult.     And  in  this  case  I  fear  there 
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is  likely  to  be  more  sympathy  with  the  murderer 
than  the  victim." 

A  few  minutes  more  of  sickening  suspense, 
and  the  messenger  returned. 

Lorry  was  gone,  his  nephew  declared,  to  see 
about  the  purchase  of  a  horse  at  the  horse-fair 
of  Ballymona ;  a  gentleman  wished  to  have  his 
opinion  on  the  animal  before  venturing  on  the 
bargain. 

"  When  would  he  be  back  ?" 

"  To-morrow,  maybe ;  oh,  to-morrow,  no  doubt 
—  onless  the  gentleman  kept  him — maybe  he 
would,  for  he  had  a  lot  iv  horses — bred  them — 
an'  he  knew  there  was  nobody  like  Lorry 
M'cSwiggan  to  give  an  opinion,  or  to  do  a  turn 
about  horses,  owld  or  young." 

"  What  was  the  gentleman's  name  ?"        ^ 
Young  Lorry  scratched  his  head.    "  He  couldn't 
rightly   remimber.      It   wasn't    a    gentleman   of 
these  parts;  he  lived  somewhere  beyond  Bally- 
mona, twinty,  maybe  thirty  mile  off." 
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"  How  did  he  come  to  send  all  that  distance, 
to  Lorry?" 

"  Sure,  wasn't  he  a  friend  iv  Misther  M'cGuire  ? 
and  didn't  he  know  Lorry  well,  when  he  was  in 
his  sarvice?  an'  many's  the  goold  sovereign  he 
give  him,  be  the  same  token,  for  jobs  he  done 
for  him,  an'  wrinkles  he  give  him." 

Captain  M'cNeill  shook  his  head :  "  All  to 
gain  time." 

Nelly  and  Victor  knew  well  now  what  to 
believe.  Lorry  would  never  have  dreamt  of 
undertaking  such  an  expedition  unknown  to 
them,  and  he  had  given  no  hint  of  any  such 
intention  when  they  had  seen  him  the  day  but 
one  preceding.  Victor,  too,  remembered  his  late 
conversation  with  him,  on  the  subject  of  the 
disposal  of  the  property  ;  but  at  present  he  found 
it  impossible  to  speak  on  the  subject;  it  was 
some  relief  when  Nelly  appealed  to  him  with 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  child. 

"  I'll  try  what  I  can  do  with  her,"  he  said,  and 
followed  Nelly  to  the  nursery. 
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Elfy,  as  her  mother  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
calling  her,  though  her  name  was  the  same  as 
her  own,  was  now  sitting  on  the  floor,  engaged 
in  her  favourite  occupation  of  twisting  her  fingers 
through  her  long  straight  hair,  and  glaring 
throuojh  the  tano^led  elf-locks  at  the  maid,  who 
sat  at  some  distance,  waiting  till  she  should 
"  come  to." 

Victor  approached  with  resolute  step,  and 
fixed,  severe  eye. 

"  Get  up,  Sophie,  and  have  your  things  put  on 
this  instant,  to  come  with  us." 

She  put  her  arm  up  across  her  brow,  and 
crlowered  at  him  from  beneath  it. 

o 

He  took  the  other  arm,  and  lifted  her,  gently, 
but  with  irresistible  strength  and  firmness,  and 
she  stood,  sullen,  but  subdued,  while  being 
dressed  in  her  bonnet  and  cloak.  Then  he  led 
her  down  stairs,  and  lifted  her  into  the  dog-cart 
beside  NeUy. 

"  You  will  drive  home,  Nelly  dear,"  he  said. 
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"  I  must  stay  here  for  the  present,  but  I'll  follow 
you  as  soon  as  I  can," 

Nelly  looked  anxiously  at  his  anxious  face. 
"  About  Lorry  ?"  she  whispered. 

"Say  nothing  about  it  to  any  one  but  my 
mother.     I'm  afraid  if  s  a  bad  case." 

"Do  you  think  he'll  be  caught?" 

"No." 

Nelly  murmured,  "  Thank  God !"  as  she  took 
up  the  reins  and  started. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

SOME  EXTRACTS  FROM  PARISH  REGISTERS. 

Nearly  a  year  has  passed  since  Mrs.  O 'Dell's 
death.  That  Lorry  M'cSwiggan  was  her  mur- 
derer, his  disappearance  and  continued  absence 
leaves  little  or  no  doubt ;  but,  further  than  this, 
the  fact  has  never  been  traced  to  him,  and  his 
friends  and  relatives  stoutly  maintain  that  "  some- 
thin'  must  have  happened  till  him,"  and  express 
hopes  of  his  reappearance,  or  conjectures  as  to  the 
"somethin"'  that  keeps  him  still  from  among 
them. 

Mrs.  O 'Dell's  child  is  dead.     Even  the  certain 
amount  of  command  that  Victor  was  at  first  able 
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to  exercise  over  it,  soon  failed  in  its  eiFect,  and, 
despite  all  kindness  and  all  judgment  exerted  in 
the  treatment  of  it,  it  proved  perfectly  untame- 
able,  and,  like  a  wild  creature  that  cannot  live  out 
of  its  native  sphere  and  element,  it  literally  wore 
itself  to  death. 

It  was  whispered  that  on  the  occasion  of  this 
event,  young  Lorry  walked  to  a  post  town,  ten 
miles  off,  and  there  posted  a  letter  addressed  to 
some  unknown  name  in  America. 

And  so  Coolmore  has  returned  into  the  hands 
of  its  rightful  owners,  and  Dicky,  as  plain  and 
sickly  a  youth  as  he  was  a  boy,  has  been  to 
visit  his  property,  but  quickly  returned  to  Eng- 
land, in  much  disgust  at  the  climate,  the  country, 
the  people — everything  Irish,  in  short,  and  ofFer- 
iiw  his  sister  a  comfortable  allowance  to  remain 
on  the  spot  and  look  after  the  estate  for  him;  a 
mode  of  securing  a  temporary  independence, 
which  she  has  been  too  glad  to  accept,  and  an 
arrangement  which  has  been  hailed  by  the  tenants 
with  unbounded  satisfaction. 
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An  invitation  from  ]Maggie,  Nelly  has  gladly 
accepted,  for  they  have  not  met  for  a  long  time, 
and  their  hearts  yearn  towards  each  other  yet 
more  than  of  old;  for  Nelly  is  wonderfully 
changed  and  softened  within  the  last  year,  and 
is  no  more  to  her  sister-in-law  the  source  of 
painful  uneasiness  and  distressful  anxiety  she 
used  to  be,  and  there  is  perfect  sympathy  between 
them. 

The  first  week  of  the  visit  had  gone,  and  they 
were  sitting  at  breakfast,  when  the  post  arrived. 
As  Mr.  Carew  opened  a  foreign  letter,  a  dark  and 
suddenly-suppressed  emotion  passed  over  his  heavy 
face,  and  he  rose  and  retired  in  silence,  crushing 
the  letter  in  his  hand.  Maggie,  after  a  pause  of 
indecision,  followed  him.  The  old  man  was  sit- 
ting in  his  so  called  study,  looking  blankly  before 
him  and  breathing  hard,  and  Maggie,  laying  a 
timid  hand  on  his  shoulder,  said — 

"Dearest  papa,  what  is  it?" 

He  put  the  letter  into  her  hand — "  Take  that 
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to  Ellen — she  is — free.     No  weeds  say  ;  mourn- 
ing, if  she  likes,  but  no  weeds.     Go  now." 

In  awe-struck  silence  Maggie  left  the  room, 
and  carried  the  letter  to  Nelly.  It  spoke  of  a 
deathbed  of  abjectest  and  most  squalid  misery, 
but  held  out  the  shadow  of  a  hope  that,  in  certain 
moments  between  the  paroxysms  of  the  disease — 
delirium  tremens — the  sinner  was  not  altogether 
unrepentant.  With  such  scant  comfort  the 
women  were  obliged  to  rest  content.  They  wore 
mourning,  not  of  the  deepest,  and  the  name  of 
Erie  Carew  was  never  more  spoken  in  his  own 
family. 

Her  visit  at  Colnbrook  ended,  Nelly  returned 
to  Coolmore,  and,  for  the  present,  settled  down 
into  her  usual  mode  of  life.  Every  one  around 
hoped  and  believed  it  was  only  for  the  present, 
though,  as  yet,  she  and  Victor  had  come  to 
no  spoken  understanding  with  regard  to  the 
future. 

In  addition  to  the  income  Nelly  received  from 
her  brother,  her  father-in-law  had  granted  her,  since 
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his  son's  death,  a  handsome  allowance  on  behalf  of 
Norman,  now  the  declared  heir  of  Colnbrook,  and 
she  was  thus  placed  in  a  position  that  to  her, 
accustomed  for  so  long  to  absolute  privation,  and 
to  habits  of  the  strictest  economy,  was  one  of 
positive  wealth.  Thus  her  life  passed  smoothly, 
and  from  the  depths  of  her  grateful  heart  she 
blessed  God  who  had  afflicted  her  to  such  pur- 
pose. 

One  evening  Nelly  had  been  dining  at  Ross- 
cronan,  and,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  Victor 
drove  her  home  in  the  dog-cart. 

"  Nelly,"  he  said,  "  do  you  remember  one  day, 
now  between  nine  and  ten  years  ago,  when    I 
drove  you    along   this   self-same  road,   home   to 
Coolmore  ?" 
«  WeU !" 

"  You  were  then  a  mere  child,  fifteen, — I,  a 
lad  of  but  eighteen.     Do  you  remember  what   I 
then  said  to  you  ?     I  don't  think  you  do,  for  I 
know  you  did  not  then  understand  it." 
"  I  remember,"  Nelly  said,  in  a  low  tone. 
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"  Do  you?"  Again,  as  in  the  time  to  which 
he  referred,  he  bent  down,  and  passed  his  arm 
round  her  waist.  "  Nelly,  I  loved  you  then, 
with  a  depth  and  reality  of  love  that  sometimes 
seems  to  me  almost  incredible  in  such  a  boy.  I 
have  never  loved  any  other  woman  since,  and 
now  every  thought,  and  hope,  and  wish  of  my 
life,  is  centred  in  that  same  love.  Xelly,"  he  said, 
bending  still  lower,  and  smiling  into  her  eyes, 
"  you  understand  me  now  ?" 

It  was  lucky  that  Carolan,  now  in  a  green  old 
age,  knew  the  road  well,  and  required  little  or  no 
guidance ;  for,  during  the  next  few  moments,  he 
jogged  on  with  steps  quite  undirected.  Then 
becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  movements 
were,  just  at  present,  a  matter  of  little  import- 
ance to  those  behind  him,  he  gradually  slackened 
his  pace,  and  finally  had  the  meanness  to  take 
such  advantage  of  his  master's  absence  of  mind, 
as  to  draw  up  to  the  side  of  the  lane,  and  crop 
mouthfuls  of  sweet  spring  grass  by  the  way. 

This   was    on  a    Tuesday,    and   next    Sunday 
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the  clergyman,  from  the  pulpit,  particularly 
desired  that  if  any  person  had  valid  reason  for 
objecting  to  the  marriage  of  Victor  Dillon, 
bachelor,  with  Ellen  CareW,  widow,  they  would 
come  forward  manfully  and  state  such  objections. 
But  nobody  coming  forward  to  answer  such 
challenge,  the  clergyman  was  emboldened  to  put 
forth  the  same  on  the  two  succeeding  Sundays, 
with  a  similar  result,  or  more  properly  speaking 
non-result ;  and  it  then  seeming  clear  to  all  parties 
concerned,  or  not  concerned  in  the  matter,  that 
there  really  was  no  valid  objection  to  be  made  to 
such  union,  the  clergyman  in  question  followed 
up  his  challenges  to  the  public  by  joining  toge- 
ther in  holy  matrimony  the  bachelor  and  widow 
aforesaid. 

No  one  forbid  the  banns ;  yet  a  tender,  warm, 
deep  little  heart,  that  from  its  first  conscious  beat 
up  till  now  had  hardly  known  a  thought  that  did 
not  place  the  happiness  of  others  before  its  own, 
and  so  had  been  itself  singularly  happy ;  for  once, 
and  once  only,  this  heart  for  a  moment  rose  in  revolt 
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and  whispered  that  it  had  an  objection  to  the  publi- 
cation of  such  banns.  Then  the  owner  of  it  chid 
it,  bid  it  remember  how  it  had  long  ago  vowed  f,o 
renounce  such  feelings  as  dictated  that  revolt; 
reminded  it  on  how  frail  a  tenure  it  held  the 
privilege,  such  as  it  was,  to  beat  and  feel,  to  love 
and  suffer ;  how  the  claims  of  the  widow  above 
mentioned  wholly  cast  its  claims  aside;  how  the 
bachelor  had  never  accorded  it  any  claims  at  all, 
with  sundry  other  reasons  so  strongly,  not  to  say 
reproachfully,  even  humiliatingly  put,  that  the 
poor  tender  little  heart  fairly  gave  in,  and  had 
not  a  word  more  to  say,  but  .bled  awhile  in 
silence,  yet  seeking  comfort  the  while  from  a 
Source  whence  flows  a  healing  spring  never 
dry. 

Years  afterwards,  Nelly  received  a  letter  from 
an  Irish  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  in  North  America, 
who  had  known  Lorry  M'cSwiggan  well,  and  who 
had  confessed  him  on  his  death-bed.  He  had 
lived    an   irreproachable    life,    and    had    to    him 
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avowed  his  crime,  for  which  he  was  profoundly 
repentant. 

The  desire  to  serve  Nelly,  he  declared,  and  to 
avenge  her  wrongs,  had,  in  his  mind,  quite  super- 
seded any  feeling  of  personal  revenge,  and  he  had, 
at  one  time,  planned  the  death  of  Mrs.  O'DelFs 
child  as  well. 

"But  I  couldn't  do  it,"  he  said,  "young  divil 
as  it  was,  it  was  but  a  babby,  an'  it  had  her 
blood  an'  the  masther's  blood — him  I  knew  all  his 
life,  and  had  served  faithful  and  thrue — in  the 
black  veins  iv  it,  an'  I  couldn't  bring  me  han'  to 
shed  that  blood.  But  I  hoped  always  somethin' 
would  happen  it,  and  when  Lorry's  letther  kem, 
tellin'  me  it  was  dead,  the  Lord  forgive  me,  father 
dear,  it's  me  was  the  happy  man.  Well,  afther 
that,  I  begin  to  think  in  me  own  mind,  what  need 
had  I  to  go  an'  make  a  murtherer  iv  myself  to 
get  rid  iv  the  mother?  Couldn't  the  Lord  take 
her  away,  without  me  meddlin'  an'  makin',  as  He 
tuk  the  child  ?  From  that  day  forth  I'd  nay ther 
rest  nor  pace  iv  me  life  till  me  sufFerins  an'  me 
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repintance  an'  me  prayers  grew  that  worryin' 
that  the  Lord  heerd  me,  and  tuk  pity  on  me,  and 
forgive  me.  Write  till  her,  father  dear,  an'  tell 
her  all  this,  from  her  own  owld  Lorry,  when  he's 
dead  an'  cowld.  I'd  not  rest  in  me  grave  if  she 
thought  I  died  without  repintance." 


THE  END. 
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{Close  to  the  "  Oriental  Club.") 

Messrs.  Saunders,  Orr.ey,  and  Co.  beg  to  announce  that  in  con- 
sequence of  their  daily  increasing  relations  with  India,  they  have 
opened  an  East  India  Army  and  General  Agency,  in  connection  with 
their  long-established  Publishing  House,  and  they  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  invite  the  attention  of  Regimental  Messes,  OlTicers,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Service,  and  other  Residents  in  India  thereto,  and  to 
the  advantages  it  offers. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Pay,  Pensions,  Fond  Allowances,  Dividends,  &c.,  drawn  and 
remitted  with  regularity.  Sales  of,  and  Investments  in,  Govern- 
ment Stock,  Foreign  Securities,  &c.,  effected.  Every  other  descrip- 
tion of  Financial  Business  transacted. 

SUPPLY  DEPARTMENT, 

Miscellaneous  Supplies  of  every  description,  including  Provi- 
sions, Wines,  Plate,  Jewellery,  Books,  Guns,  Band  Instruments, 
Clothing,  &c.,  carefully  selected  and  despatched  by  Overland  Route, 
or  Sailing  Ship,  to  Regiments  and  Messes  in  India. 

Privatk  Orders  from  Otiicers,  Members  of  the  Civil  Service,  and 
Residents  in  India  generally,  are  executed  with  care,  economy, 
efficiency,  and  promptitude. 

All  orders  should  be  accompanied  by  full  and  detailed  directions. 

PERSONAL  AGENCY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Constituents  of  Messrs.  Saunders,  Otley,and  Co.  may  depend 
upon  receiving  every  attention  to  their  requirements  and  instructions. 
Every  assistance  will  be  afforded  to  their  Constituents  and  their 
Families  on  their  arrival  in  England,  with  the  view  to  relieve  them 
from  every  possible  inconvenience. 

Charge,  v^^lien  required,  will  be  taken  of  children  coming  from 
India,  and  arrangements  will  be  made  for  their  education  in  England. 

To  those  goin^  uut  to  India,  Messrs.  Saunders,  Otley,  and  Co.  offer 
their  services  to  secure  passages  Overland,  or  by  Ship,  and  to  afford 
them  all  necessary  information  connected  therewith. 

All  Letters,  Parcels,  &c.,  will  be  received  by  Messrs.  Saunders, 
Otiey,  and  Co.,  for  their  Constituents  (whether  in  England  or  India), 
to  wh  m  they  will  be  forwarded  regularly. 

TERMS. 

No  Commission  charged  on  the  execution  of  Orders,  vvhether 
from  Regimental  M^'sses  or  Private  Individuals,  whkn  accompanied 
Bv  A  REMiiTANCK,  and  a  small  Discount  at  all  times  allowed. 


50,  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
November,  1859. 
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